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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——<——— 


HE King of the Belgians is, we regret to perceive, again ill, 
and on Friday the tone of the bulletins had become alarming: 

‘The Duc de Brabant has been summoned in all haste from his 
tour in the East, and has reached Messina on his way to Brussels. 


The full report of the Indian budget has at last arrived, and is 
yery much worse even than the telegram had led us to expect. 
The “surplus ” calculated on for next year is simply an inven- 
tion, and the deficit of this is three times the sum stated, or 
344,000/. The receipts of the year are 46,284,106/., and the ex- 
penditure 46,628,249/. Nevertheless Sir Charles Trevelyan takes 
off the income-tax, which yields 900,000/. net, and imposes seven 
export duties calculated to yield only 330,000/., for no other rea- 
son than that this was the policy of the old East India Company, 
—a reason which would seem one only toan Indian civilian, The 
receipts of 1865 are expected to be 46,488,760/., and the expendi- 
ture 47,186,9301., leaving a deficit of 698,1701., to be reduced 
one-half by the amount received from the export duties. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, however, has arranged to borrow 1,200,000/., 
and as 500,000/. of that will next year remain unspent, he has the 
audacity to claim it as surplus, and actually telegraphed it to this 
country as such, The fact all the while is that he has wilfully 
produced the deficit by sacrificing the income-tax, which would 
have met it, in order to prove that Sir Charles Wood was wrong 
in recalling him from Madras. We has defied every principle of 
sound finance in order to empty a full treasury, and ruined the 
prosperity of an empire to soothe his own wounded pride. 


In the Houses both of Lords and Commons, on Monday night, 
the Ministers moved an address to the Queen, requesting her to 
communicate to the United States the sorrow and indignation of 
the Houses of Parliament at the atrocious murder of the President. 
In both Houses the announcement that the Queen had written an 
autograph letter of condolence to Mrs. Lincoln was received with 
great cheering. In the House of Commons Sir George Grey, who 
through the illness of Lord Palmerston had to discharge the duty, 
spoke with energy and feeling, only making the mistake of 
assuming that the majority of the population of England had always 
been favourable to the North. Numerically speaking it is pro- 
bably true, but to the class best known to the House of Commons 
it seemed very much the reverse of true, and on this occasion 
unanimity was desirable. Mr. Disraeli touched the subject with 
his usual skill and delicacy of superficial touch. ‘“ In the charac- 
ter of the victim,” he said, ‘‘and even in the accessories of his 
last moments, there is something so homely and innocent that it 
takes the question out of all the pomp of history and ceremonial 
of diplomacy,-it touches the heart of nations and appeals to the 
domestic sentiment of mankind.” ‘In one of the severest trials 
which ever tested the moral qualities of man, Mr. Lincoln,” said 
Mr. Disraeli, ‘fulfilled his duty with simplicity and strength.” 
In the House of Lords both speakers were dry, and one was 
grudging. Lord Russell has no gift for personal occasions, and 
there was a Whig grittiness about his eulogium which took off its 
effect. Lord Derby was in a humour to growl, and he did growl, 
first at the form of the address, then at side topics, but he 
managed to admit before he sat down that Mr. Lincoln “ had 
conducted the affairs of a great nation under circumstances of 
great difficulty with singular moderation and prudence.” 








The publication of the Report of the Committee of the Lords 
on the Edmunds delinquencies bids fair to necessitate the Lord 
Chancellor's resignation. ‘That report even as it stands condemns 
his conduct sharply. ‘The Committee,” it says, “ cannot 
coincide with the Lord Chancellor in the view thus taken by him 
of his public duty. In their opinion it was incumbent on him 
who promoted the petition of Mr. Edmunds to the House of 
Lords to in some measure have apprised the Parliament-Office 
Committee of the circumstances under which the resignation of Mr. 
Edmunds of the clerkship had taken place . . and not to have 
left them to decide the question of a pension with no clearer light 
than that which could be derived from vague and uncertain 
rumours.” This was agreed to even by Lord Westbury’s 
colleagues. The Tory members of the Committee wished to make 
the censure much stronger, and to resolve that by his conduct he had 
‘occasioned serious reflections to be cast upon the conduct of the 
House, and placed it in a position of great embarrassment and 
difficulty ;” and impartial critics will doubtless pass a censure 
stronger still. The latter censure was only strack out by a 
majority of one, the division in the Committee being a purely 
party one. If the Lord Chancellor does not resign, Lord Derby 
may bring on a discussion on the matter in the House of Lords, 
and as he has a majority there, and the scandal is really bad, the 
Lord Chancellor could no longer hold his ground. 


Of course speculation is active as to his possible successor. The 
post would not,—with the dissolution so near,—be quite as tempt- 
ing as the Lord Chancellorship usually is, as it might not im- 
probably lead to a mere shelving in the Upper House after a 
tenure of power of two or three months. Rumour has settled for 
some unknown reason on the Master of the Rolls, Sir John 
Romilly, and has hovered over Sir Alexander Cockburn. ‘The 
latter, however, would have all the work to learn, as he knows 
nothing but common law, and though a man of great ability, is by 
no means a great lawyer, even in that department. It might well 
be that Sir Roundell Palmer would prefer the Attorney-General- 
ship, with its various chances at this juncture, to a tenure of 
the greater office that might last only a few months. 


Mr. Baines moved the second reading of his ‘‘ one-barrelled” 
Bill for reducing the franchise in English boroughs from 10/. 
to 61. on Wednesday morning. He stated that in England and 
Wales, with a population of twenty millions, less than 900,000 
persons had votes, and that 4,000,000 adult males, all workmen, 
were totally unrepresented. He read a vast heap of figures to 
show that education was extending, and a very curious list of 
elections to prove that large constituencies were very apt to elect 
members from the governing families. Lord Elecho, who moved 
the amendment, contended that the interests of the working-classes 
were always specially looked after (one-fifth of them are officially 
admitted to have insufficient food, Lord Elcho!) and that blank re- 
duction tended directly to manhood suffrage. He read a number 
of letters from working-men, all tending to show that it was a 
habit among them to share large houses rather than live alone in 
cottages, and that they would reject any arrangement which dis- 
franchised them because they liked space and comfort. ‘That is a 
real point, and will yet have to be discussed. Mr. Lowe's speech 
is analyzed in another place, and no one else of eminence spoke, 
the House breaking up in the greatest confusion at six o'clock 
without a formal adjournment. The Ministry wished to select 
Friday and the House Monday, and a good deal of pent-up 
temper found vent. 


The Emperor started on Saturday for Algiers, and arrived on 
the 3rd inst. at 1 p.m, He met with an “ enthusiastic reception,” 
which, considering there is nobody in Algiers but soldiers, officials, 
and shopkeepers who live by the custom of soldiers and officials, 
must have been very gratifying. It is said that a circular has 
been sent to all foreign Courts explaining the Emperor's objects, 
that Abd-el-Kader has been summoned to meet His Majesty, and 
that Napoleon is still resolved to surrender the interior to a native 
viceroy. 
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Constance Kent was committe! for trial at Trowbridge on 
Thursday, the evidence, with two exceptions, being much the 
sume as tat given before the magistrates at the time. The two 
exceptions were, however, remarkible. The night dress covered 
with blood, which disappeared] and was so much talked about at 


the time, was, it appears, found by a local police-serjeant and | 


wivyen to the police-superintendent, Mr. Foley, who either forgot 
or suppresse1 it, at all events never produced or even mentioned it 
to any one. Miss ©. A. Green, ‘lady superior” of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Brighton, who asked the Court * that in questioning her 
respect should be had to the confidence ” between spiritual mother 
and daughter, declared that the murder had been repeatedly 
mentioned between herself and Miss Kent, that the latter said she 
hal done ‘it ”—she always called her crime “ it "—out of revenge 
oa her stepmother, and with a razor secreted out of her father's 
dressing-case. If that razor bad been found on the spot, and 
traced to that dressing-case, nothing in the then condition of public 
feeling could have saved Mr. Kent. The Rev. A. D. Wagner, 
Protestant curate of St. Paul’s, Brighton, denied that any pressure 
had been applied to Miss Kent, but refused to give any further 
information, as all he knew was ‘‘ under the seal of confession.” 
The quiet way in which these priests and priestesses assume that 
their silly opinions place them above the law is noteworthy. 


The first foreign speech made by President Johnson is decidedly 


favourable to this country. He received the Diplomatic Corps on 


the 20th April, and Sir F. 
cordiality the hearty good wishes of Her Majesty for the welfare of 


the Union. Mr. Johnson, in reply, expressed his pleasure at these | 


assurances, and remarked that the constant intercourse between 


America and Great Britain, their use of the same language, and | 


their devotion to the same pursuits, increased the possibility alike 
of alliance and misunderstanding. ‘Each is charged with the 
development of the progress and liberty of a considerable portion 
of the American race. 
and trials not participated in by the other. The interests of 
civilization and of humanity require that the two should be friends.” 
For himself, he had always held that friendship from the United 
States to Great Britain was enjoined by all considerations of 
interest and sentiment. Justice consequently will be done in 
England to President Johnson. 


Admiral Fitzroy, the well-known méteorologist, committed 
suicide on Sunday morning at his own house, Upper Norwood. 
He had overworked himself of late, found that he was losing his 
memory, became sleepless, and resorted to opium to obtain ease, 
which aggravated his symptoms. His doctor had warned him 
that he ran great risk of paralysis, but from a false tenderness 
did not at once compel him to give up labour. The Rev. F. 
Tremlett said the nervous condition of the Admiral had been a 
subject of conversation between himself, Captain Maury, and the 
deceased, and the witness had expressed an opinion that he was on 

The jury of course returned a verdict of tem- 
We wonder to what extent death from over 
brain-work increases. ‘The returns do not show it, but people 
who live in great cities hear of it with increasing frequency. It is 
worth recording that in the opinion of a very great physician the 
true remedy for the sleeplessness which is the most distressing 
symptom of overwork is not opium, but Bass’s beer, drunk at bed 


his way to lunacy. 
porary insanity. 


time, instead of at dinner. 


We have reason to believe that the rumours of a political 
arrangement between the Pope and the King of Italy are either 
unfounded or premature. They were very strenuously denied in 


the Italian Parliament on the last day of the session. 





The Government hal a little-noticed defeat on Tuesday night. 
Captain Jervis, member for Harwich, brought up the grievances of 
Indian officers of the Line in the shape of a motion for an address 
to the Crown praying a remedy. The grievances are their 
liability to supersession by the Staff, which is practically a civil 
body, the suppression of their retiring funds without compensation, 
and rules delaying the time at which they obtain colonels’ 
commands, All these grievances were admitted by a Royal 
Commission specially appointed to inquire into them, but have 
not been redressed, Sir Charles Wood tried to show that they 
were mainly due to his wise reductions, but failed, and the motion 
was carried in a small House by 49 to 36. ‘The more serious 
effect of Sir Charles Wood's reforms on the military strength of 
column. 





India is discussed in anot 


The Emancipation Society held a meeting on the evening of this 


day week to express their abhorrence of the crime and their 


Bruce expressed with undiplomatic | 


Fach, in its sphere, is subject to difficulties | 


reverence for the murdered President, at which both Mr. W. E 
Foster, M.P. for Bradford, and Mr. Stansfeld, M.P. for Halifax. 
| Spoke with great force and feeling. ‘The Hon. Lyulph Stanley 
| quoted and happily applied Mr. Lincola’s memorable words at the 
cemetery of Gettysburg, ** We can do little to honour these noble 
dead. It is rather for us to be dedicated to the work which they 
have so nobly begun ; it is for us to devote ourselves to the cause 
for which they have given the last full measure of their devotion : 
for us nobly to resolve that the cause for which they perished shall 
not die, and to say that, as far as lies in us, the Government of 
| the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from 
| the earth.” A multitude of other meetings for the same purpose 
, have been held this week, of which we can only notice that of the 
London working-men on Thursday at St. James's Hall, which 
| certainly showed a hearty and unanimous respect among them for 
Mr. Lincoln. In noticing last week signs of opposite feeling, 
which in London, though not in the North, are numerous enough 
in the same class, we had no intention of disputing that the 
majority even here are politically sound at heart. 

The murder of the head of the State, and of such a head of the 
State, has taken for the time almost all flavour out of the American 
news, alinost as the death of a hero might out of a story. Neverthe- 
less the occupation of Mobile, which took place on the 9th April, the 
same day on which General Lee capitulated, must be recorded. Only 

the gunboats of light draught were able to cross Dog River bar, 
and but a small land furce was engaged. But there was no heart 
| in the defence. The Confederates made no fight, and the Federal 
troops have now full command of the great Alabama river, which 
will give them casy access to the heart of the State beyond Mont- 
'gomery. Selma and Montgomery are already in the hands of the 
North, and though Mr. Jefferson Davis is said to be in Augusta, 
| there is no Confederate army but General Johnston's of any 
|magnitude east of the Mississippi. It is known that General 
| Johnston was at one time in treaty with General Sherman for its 





| surrender, and the last news brought rumours, very probable but 
not of any certain authority, that the surrender had taken place. 
| General Johnston will scarcely hazard his army's destruction. 

| M. Sainte-Beuve, the greatest of French critics, probably the 
| greatest of living critics, has been made a Senator of the French 
| Empire, but his delicate criticism has not been extended to French 
politics. 

In the House of Lords on Monday night Lord Houghton moved 
the second reading of ‘The Qualification for Offices Oaths 
Abolition Bill,” a measure, carried every year in the House of 
Commons and rejected every year by the House of Lords, for 
abolishing certain useless oaths required from certain municipal and 
| other officials, to the effect that they will do nothing to assail the 

Established Church. Lord Derby himself considers the Act is not, 
| asa guarantee to the Church, ‘* worth the paper it is written on,” 
| but will not accept its abolition, simply because to do so would 
seem like yielding a point to the enemies of the Establishment. A 
more childish and contemptible course for grave statesmen can 
scarcely be imagined, and what is worse, it is a course adopted by 
grave Churchmen who, if any body is, are bound both in policy 
and Christian feeling to remove utterly useless affronts to the con- 
sciences of Dissenters. All the three Archbishops (of Canterbury, 
York, and Dublin)—even Dr. Thomson, who was once a Liberal 
before he was a bishop, and Dr. Trench, who ought to be above 
such pettiness—voted in favour of this mere symbol of resistance, 
as Lord Derby himself explained it. Of the bench of Bishops, 
only the Bishop of St. David's, always too strong to lean on 
unmeaning relics of the past, and always liberal at heart, voted 
against this silly rag of defiance to—whom shall we say ?—Mr. 
| Miall and the Liberation Society, from whom most men of sense 


earnestly desire liberation. 

















| Wilkes Booth, the murderer of Mr. Lincoln, left behind him, in 
the care of his brother, amongst various bonds and samples, a 
| very curious letter in vindication of the act he was meditating. 
|It is a curiously fanatical document,—fanatical to the last 
| degree on behalf of slavery and the South. He refers to his 
| pride in aiding in the execution and capture of John Brown, and 
i says, ‘1 thought then, as now, that the Abolitionists were the 
| only traitors in the land, and that the entire party deserved the 
| same fate as poor old Brown, not because they wish to abolish 
slavery, but on account of the means they have ever endeavoured 
to use to effect that abolition.” ‘ Looking at African slavery from 
| the stand-point held by the noble framers of our Constitution, I for 
| one have ever considered it one of the greatest blessings, both for 
| themselves [the blacks] and us, that God ever bestowed upon a 
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favoured nation. 
and the letter of a man with culture. 


with the dee . 
least--that all the aggressions of slaveho 


are noble, F : 
He signs himself, “‘ A Confederate doing duty upon his 


diabolic. 2 ee 

own responsibility,” which is a very good definition of a slave power 
in general, and a murdering slave power in particular. To feel no 
responsibility except to yourself, is the secret of Cain. 


Mr. Lincoln's murder has thrown some of the English Con- 
federate writers into curious embarrassment. They try to express 
the national sentiment towards him withuut quite suffocating their 
real feeling towards the North, and the effect is often both gro- 
tesque and melancholy. The Telegraph of Monday, in an article 
which dealt lavishly in the form of bad-writing called ‘‘ colour” 
_that is, in this sort of thing—“ softly and slowly, perchance did 
Lee's war-horse bear him into the illustrious city” (Richmond),— 
made an elaborate effort at once to render homage to the late Pre- 
sident, ‘‘ the honest, kindly man, with homely common sense,” 
and to scourge the North for their wicked crusade against 
slavery. Of course only the latter sentiment came out fully and 
cordially. Here is a fine specimen :—*‘ A fine and gallant race, 
brave and noble in its actions, though tainted by the hereditary 
pollution of a sin which was not its own, has simply been ‘ im- 
proved’ off the face of the earth for the benefit of fancy niggers, 
epauletted adventurers, unchristian clergymen, and the sectarian- 
ism of trading politics. So be it. To many of us the game may 
not seem worth the candle ; not a few, despite the benedictions of 
the Church orally militant, may think that Thomas Jackson’s life 
meant a good deal more in the economy of the universe than the 
life of Quashee, whose blubber lips broadly grin at the news of a 
‘liberty’ which, to his mind, means laziness and liquor; that 
poor Ifood, going into action a very cripple of a man, like our 
own Nelson, was better worth keeping upon the earth than the 
Peter or Pompey whoskalked into the Federal lines, and learnt there 
the difference between slavery with provisions and liberty without 
them.” And thisappears in a paper which aims at being The Times of 
the lower middle class,—the class which likes to hear about how 
“ softly and slowly * General Lee’s war-horse might ‘‘ perchance ” 
have borne him. Is it, then, true that thoughts so vulgar and so 
evil, so deeply impregnated with a bad imitation of Carlylian 
scorn as these, are really popular in any class in England ? 


The reduction of the tea duty is to be postponed to the ist of 
June next, because the Chancellor of the Exchequer admits that 
in 1863 he gave the tea-dealers explicit reason to believe that the 
reduction he then proposed would be final. Hence, unconscious of 
their doom, they have been taking large stocks recently out of bond 
at the old rate of duty, and want a little time in which to get rid 
of these stocks at the old prices. Of course the public look for 
an immediate reduction, when once the duty has been reduced. 


On Wednesday, 3rd inst., a meeting was held at the Social Science 
Association to consider the best mode of applying funds to the 
education of girls, the Dean of Canterbury in the chair. Professor 
Plumtre, of King’s College, thought one of the best ways of 
applying funds to the education of girls was to establish 
scholarships at girls’ schools, which would enable those who gained 
them to pursue their education at some of the various ladies’ 
colleges. ‘The main question, however, was in relation to the 
commission recently issued to inquire into middle-class schools, 
and which will undoubtedly find that many endowments not 
originally intended to be monopolized for the education of boys 
are almost completely monopolized for that purpose. Mr. Hare 
called attention to the case of Christ's Hospital (the Bluecoat 
School), with an income of 50,000/. a year, of which only 5,000/. a 
year was originally intended to be applied exclusively to boys’ 
education, but which now educates about 1,100 boys and only 25 
girls. It scems to us clear that such injustices should be as far as 
possible rectified by the commission on middle-class schools. We 
are well convinced that the standard of English culture will 
depend far more during the next few generations on the advance 
in the education of women than on that of men, which last 
has already reached a respectable standard, and the former is still, 
take the country as a whole, almost beneath contempt. 


If the Lord Chancellor is obliged to resign, one among many 
unhappy legal results may be, we fear, the loss of the Record of 
Irish ‘Titles Bill, which is an application to Ireland of the very 
useful principle for registering titles which Mr. Torrens has had 
the chief credit of introducing in South Australia. This Bill was 
read a second time in the House of Lords on Thursday night, 


Though fanatical, the letter is entirely sane, | 
It is curiously penetrated | 
ply-rooted idea of the South—for the last ten years at | plications in South Australia for registering titles under that Act 

Iders to extend slavery | had increased from 184 in 1858 to 1,168 in 1864. 
all the aggressions of Abolitionists to extirpate it | fortunate if the defective official ethics of the Chancellor should 





when Lord Westbury spoke with warm praise of the South 
Australian Act, and mentioned that the number of voluntary ap- 


It will be un- 


delay the passage of this valuable measure. 


Mr. Darby Griffiths, member for Devizes, has a peculiar 
function in the House. He asks the questions nobody else will, 
getting snubbed very often, but sometimes eliciting useful in- 
formation. On Thursday he asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether it was with his consent that his budget had 
been anticipated in The Times. Mr. Gladstone of course replied 
that it was his especial interest to conceal it, and added in a drily 
significant way that ten or twelve members of the Civil Service 
always knew what his budget was about to be, and that during 
nine years none of them had ever betrayed him. The meaning 
of that remark is obvious. Except these civil servants, no one 
knew the budget except the Cabinet Ministers, and the secret 
therefore, which many firms would have given hundreds of 
thousands to know, leaked out through one of them. 





Mr. W. Laing has effected an arrangement with the Govern- 
ment of Turkey which Turkish creditors are informed is greatly 
to their advantage. All the debts of the empire are consolidated 
into one big one, amounting to about sixty-six millions sterling, 
and the Sultan promises not to increase it except by a public law. 
The new system is simpler than the old one, but simplicity does 
not produce revenue, and we entirely fail to see what the creditors 
have obtained. In a country where one man bred in a seraglio is 
at once autocrat and supreme pontiff, laws and ‘ Great Books” 
are equally without value. Suppose Abdul Aziz next week orders 
his Divan to borrow five millions more privately to buy iron-clads, 
and give any interest necessary, what is to stop him ? 


Mr. Cardwell on Thursday night produced his Bill for grant- 
ing pensions to retired Colonial Governors. The pensions com- 
mence at sixty, must have been earned by at least eighteen years’ 
service, and are proportioned to salary. If the governor has 
had 5,000/. a year he will get 1,000/7. a year, if 2,000/. and upwards 
7501., if 1,000/. and upwards 500/., and if less than that amount 
2501. The principle is not quite a fair one, the worst appoint- 
ments in point of climate being also the worst paid, and Mr. Card- 
well must beware of increasing the already sharp pressure to pro- 
mote governors by seniority. He does not want always to send 
governors of sixty to Melbourne or Ottawa. It would have been 
wiser to adopt the principle of the Indian Civil Service, and give 
a pension of 500/. a year without distinction of appointment. 


Mr. F. Gisborne, who has had a good deal of experience in the 
laying of electric telegraph cables, has published a clear little 
paper of statistics bearing upon the subject. His conclusions 
seem to be that the heavier the cable and shallower the water the 
more uninterrupted the communication. The light cables spoil, 
and in very deep water every injury is fatal, for you cannot have 
the injured section up for repairs. ‘The fact seems to be in this, 
as in most other matters, that cheap plans are inefficient plans, and 
that gold is a grand antiseptic. 

Consols, which left off on Saturday last at 903 J for money, and 
903 91 for the present account, closed yesterday at 903 § for 
delivery, and 903 3 for the June account. ‘The Directors of the 
Bank of England have advanced their minimum rate of discount to 
43 per cent. The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now 
14,679,974. 

Annexed are the closing prices of the leading Foreign Securi- 


ties yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday , April 22. Friday, May 5. 


Greek ee ee oe oe 204 
Do. Coupons .. a +e oe _- - 

Mexican ° - ‘> “° oe 264 264 
Spanish Passive. ue es we — aL ee 30 

Do. Certificates oe oo oe oe v7 eo 14 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. ‘a + oe 71h * 70 
2 ” 1862.. - *° +. 734 ee 7 

»  Consolidés., oe * o4 oo 529 


The leading British Railways closed at the following prices 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, April 23. Friday, May 5. 


Caledonian .. oe . 133 131 
Great Kastern oe ee .- 47 es 46 
Great Northern . . 133. es 130) 
Great Western... .. oe es ve 74a ee 74 
Do. West Midland, Oxford ., 53 oo 52 
Lancashire and Yorkshire és oe ee 1224 oo) 121 
London and Brighton oe we o 103 . 106 
London and North-Western oe e ee 1224 ee 121 

London and South-Westera oa e 974 54 
London, Chatham,and Dover ., ° ee 424 eo 4l 
Midland oe ee os oe. e 136 « 154 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. oe oo 110} o 109 
0. York eo oe o« 103 i) 101 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 
VERY original, very determined, it may be very dan- 
gerous, but unquestionably very powerful man, has 
succeeded Abraham Lincoln. The public in this country has 
been deceived as much by the formal utterance of Mr. John- 
son when accepting the Presidency as by the accident which 
threw such ridicule over his inauguration in the subordinate 
office. This is no feeble ruler, sure to be a tool in the hands 
of his secretaries or the parties around him, any more than it 
is a drunken rough elevated by an accident and incapable of 
an idea, but a strong, self-reliant man, accustomed to rule, 
and to rule in a revolution, with a policy as distinct as that of 
the oldest European statesman, and a will which, be that 
policy wise or rash, will assuredly make resistance to it a 
most dangerous task. There is no single point in politics 
which it is so important to Englishmen to understand as the 
character of the American President; they cannot afford a 
second mistake such as that committed about Mr. Lincoln, 
and we have passed hours in studying the speeches and acts 
of Mr. Johnson as Governor of Tennessee. The more we 
have read the more strongly has the conclusion grown on us 
that the new American President is one of the most indi- 
vidual men on the continent,—a ruler who, whatever else he 
may do or leave undone, will most assuredly rule, who will 
borrow knowledge, but accept advice only when it harmonizes 
with his own preconceived convictions. ‘‘ A Quaker,’’ says 
Sam Slick, ‘‘ who dissents from Quakerism must have a 
pretty stiff upper lip,” and a man who, born a Southerner, 
raised himself into the idol of slayeowning democrats, and 
then, convinced that slavery was an evil, flung himself down 
from his position, down to the very bottom, a homeless, land- 
less, friendless man, and then fought his way back to the very 
top as chief of the anti-slavery democrats, is not the man 
tobe ‘guided ”’ by softer politicians. Andrew Johnson, unless 
we mistake utterly all the indications of his life, is simply An- 
drew Jackson over again, and we are not certain whether the 
repetition of the character is not conscious, whether Mr. 
Johnson has not recognized his resemblance to that prototype 
and modelled himself to make the resemblance visible. He is 
always talking of him, always quoting him, and the acci- 
dental analogy of careers must frequently have struck him. 
Like Jackson, Mr. Johnson was born in the Carolinas, a poor 
if not a ‘‘mean” white,—he says ‘I picked cotton as an 
apprentice, and picked twice as much as any slave’”’—and like 
him emigrated to Tennessee, and there became the idol of the 
democracy. Like him, too, he contracted, apparently through 
the force of an imagination which requires strong ideas to 
stir it, a passion for the Union, and therefore a resolution to 
defend it at all times by all means legal and lawless equally. 
Had Jackson been encountered, as he was threatened, with a 
slaveholders’ revolt, he would, we can hardly doubt, have 
passed, as Mr. Johnson has done, onwards from resisting 
slaveowners to an iron determination that slavery should end, 
end, as the new President says, ‘‘ now, unconditionally, for 
ever,” so that no State shall have the power to re-establish it. 
On that point there is in Mr. Johnson’s mind no possibility 
of truce or compromise. 

Not to pursue the external analogy, it appears certain that 
internally, in heart and brain, Mr. Johnson is a democrat—we 
use the word in its English sense—of the Jackson type, a 
democrat, that is, with a tendency towards equality as well 
as freedom, a restlessness under law, a disposition to act in 
emergencies with revolutionary energy or violence. His 
mind has none of the bias towards legality which his life 
as a lawyer had impressed upon Mr. Lincoln, none of 
that desire for moderation as in itself a good which so distin- 
guished that great man. On the contrary, he places the will 
of the people above the law as distinctly as Danton ever did. 
‘* What,” he said to the people of Tennessee in January, when 
already elected Vice-President and, as he remarked, placed 
above ‘‘all double dealing and demagoguism,”—what ‘ are 
Governments? They come from the people; you are the 
people, hence you cannot do wrong.’ It is sufficient defence, 
he continued, to a charge of over-stepping the laws, to be 
sure that you have saved the Republic. ‘The people must 
sometimes take the law into their hands, and do desperate and 
irregular acts to save the life of a nation.” Indeed he pre- 
ferred, in emergencies, irregular acts, for permanent changes in 
the law left, he thought, unpleasant memories, which were 
better avoided by temporary and explicit Acts, utterances of 
the will of the people, ‘‘ which can make and unmake law,” 
which obyiously in Mr. Johnson’s mind ts law, provided 





always it accepts the Union. _ That, or in other words salug 
reipublice, is as supreme an object in his mind as ever it was 
in the mind of a Roman patrician or a Parisian Septembriser 
There is nothing that we know of in that which Englishmen 
can blame. We also should do strong acts if the life of the 
nation required them, we also indeed did do them when onl 
the future of a dependency was in question. But the tendency 
of Mr. Johnson’s mind is to do them when it is possible to dis. 
pense with them, to prefer strong measures to legal means as the 
swifter and more direct road. ‘Thus he rejected Mr. Lincoln's 
plan of emancipating for service to the Union as too tardy and in- 
complete, and hurried back to Tennessee to secure permanent 
uncompensated emancipation by a constitutional change, To 
secure it he had almost to overturn society by a system of test 
oaths, but he thought the ‘‘emergency”’ warranted that 
‘desperate’ remedy, and he succeeded in his design, 4 
convention composed of loyal men abolished slavery for ever 
but even this was too slow for the strong-willed Governor. 
While the discussion was still going on, he stood one evening 
on the steps of the State Capitol, and there uttered these 
remarkable words :—‘‘ Coloured Men of Nashville—You have 
all heard of the President’s proclamation, by which he 
announced to the world that the slaves in a large portion of 
the seceded States were thenceforth and for ever free. For 
certain reasons, which seemed wise to the President, the 
benefits of that proclamation did not extend to you or to your 
native State. Many of you consequently were left in bondage, 
The taskmaster’s scourge was not yet broken, and the fetters: 
still galled your limbs. Gradually this iniquity has been 
passing away, but the hour has come when the last vestiges 
of it must be removed. Consequently, I, too, without 
reference to the President or any other person, have a pro- 
clamation to make, and, standing here upon the steps of the 
Capitol, with the past history of the State to witness, the 
present condition to guide, and its future to encourage me, 
I, Andrew Johnson, do hereby proclaim freedom, full, 
broad, and unconditional, to every man in ‘Tennessee !” 
Not a man to be “‘ guided” that, rather a man with Jacobin 
instincts, who, once satisfied that a cause is that of the peo- 
ple, strives to carry it without laws, by intense will, and if 
necessary by the exertion of that popular sovereignty, that 
majesty of mere volition, which laws human and divine were 
alike intended to limit. 

The “‘ Red” tone, so to speak, may be heard under all his 
utterances. It was a remarkable point in President Jackson 
that he alone among American Presidents, or with the partial 
exception of Jefferson, had the idea that freedom in the United 
States ought to tend towards social equality, had a latent hos- 
tility towards money-power, and the aggregation of property, 
as essentially aristocratic. Jackson’s war with the National 
Bank was throughout justified by him as an attack on a new 
aristocracy, and he hated Biddle, the Bank President, as the 
representative of a power essentially undemocratic. So well 
was this understood, that Seba Smith, in the extraordinary 
series of satires called Major Downing’s Letters,—which have 
scarcely been heard of in this country, but which so nearly 
changed the course of the American Government that Jackson 
on his deathbed excepted their author from his general for- 
giveness to mankind,—used his wit chiefly to prove that 
powerful men were not dangerous to the Republic. Jackson 
abolished them none the less, and Mr. Johnson evidently 
shares his feeling. He was incessantly attacked in Ten- 
nessee as an “agrarian,” and though he expressly and re- 
peatedly denies that charge, he nevertheless regards great pro- 
perties, entails, and land ‘‘ monopolies,” with a rooted distrust, 
and, when accumulated out of the profits of slave labour, with 
a feeling not easily to be distinguished from hate. “I am 
no agrarian,” he said. ‘‘I wish to see secured to every man, 
rich or poor, the fruits of his honest industry, effort, or toil. 
I want each man to feel that what he has gained by his own 
skill, or talent, or exertion, is rightfully his, and his alone. 
But if, through an iniquitous system, a vast amount of wealth 
has been accumulated in the hands of one man, or a few men, 
then that result is wrong, and the sooner we can right it, the 
better for all concerned. It is wrong that Mack Cockrill and 
G. W. Harding, by means of forced and unpaid labour, should 
have monopolized so large a share of the lands and wealth of 
Tennessee; and I say if their immense plantations were 
divided up and parcelled out amongst a number of free, 1n- 
dustrious, and honest farmers, it would give more good 
citizens to the Commonwealth, increase the wages of our 
mechanics, enrich the markets of our city, enliven all the 
arteries of trade, improve society, and add to the glory of 
the State.” - 

Naming men, even though rebels, whose properties are to 
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---4ed among an audience then and there listening, is for 
pre a oe measure, but Mr. Johnson repeated his 
theory in his farewell speech. Then, as now, he affirmed that 
the “leading rebels, not the rank and file,” the “intelligent, 
conscious rebels,” must suffer the penalty of death, and the 
lands of the great planters be so distributed “that they 
should contribute to restore to the thousands of suffering 
poor the little substance they have lost by the devasta- 
tions and burnings of this war.” This is doubtless the 
policy to which he adheres in his speech of the 16th April 
to the deputation from Illinois, and the reason which has 
induced him to stop the sales of confiscated land in South 
Carolina until he has made up his mind how the estates 
should be re-distributed. We should fail by mere extracts 
to give our readers the full impression these speeches have 
made on us, and must content ourselves with stating the 
conviction left on our own minds that Mr. Johnson does not only 
hate slavery, but that type of society of which slaveholding 
is the extreme form—society with violent chasms between 
classes and excessive disparities of condition. We should not 
even wonder, so strong do we believe this feeling to be, if it 
influenced the system of taxation to be ultimately adopted by 
the Union, and suggested a great development of that extra- 
ordinary measure, the effect of which will one day be felt 
on the price of labour throughout the world, the Home- 
stead Law. As for slavery, the President will make no terms 
with it whatever, will evidently root it out absolutely and 
finally, making it a condition of peace that the States 
shall abandon the right to re-establish the system, and 
granting, so far as we gather, no manner of compensa- 
tion. Indeed it is not hard to trace in these speeches a 
distinct plan for the completion of the work still remaining 
to be done, to which the President, who is palpably inflexible 
except on details, will in the main adhere. This plan is 
to secure two changes in the national constitution, the first 
making slavery for ever illegal and abolishing distinctions of 
colour, the second declaring the Union a Republic one and 
indivisible. In every State as it is subdued by the troops a 
convention will be called to insert unconditional freedom to 
all men among the clauses of the State constitution, and then 
the Confiscation Act will be worked so as to allow of the sub- 
division of the larger plantations among the poor whites and 
coloured men. Society will thus, he believes, be revolu- 
tionized from the foundation, and, as he himself says in one 
place to which we have lost our reference, a middle class will 
be created which can have no interest save in freedom of 
labour. Slavery in fact instead of dying easily, as it might 
under Mr. Lincoln, will be stamped into powder by a 
strong man who holds that the popular will is the ultimate 
Constitution, and who, with his Red tendencies and over frank 
personal ways, is sure to have at his back the irresistible physi- 
cal power of the mass. The terrible crime of Wilkes Booth 
will work a terrible retribution upon that system of society for 
which, as appears from his recently-published letter, it was 
perpetrated. For the rest, it seems clear that Mr. Johnson, 
while likely to be haughtily American in his foreign policy, 
has, like Mr. Lincoln, at heart a liking for England, his strong 
speech to Sir F. Bruce, in which he declared the amity of the 
two countries essential to civilization, being little more than 
a repetition of his speech of January, when still only Governor 
of Tennessee. He then made an admission not frequent with 
American politicians, that the British Government was in its 
essence popular, ‘‘ that the fresh infusion of popular ideas kept 
it continually vigorous and flourishing. So long as the 
popular yoice was heard, and the popular influence felt in her 
councils, so long would England continue to be potent and 
respected among the nations.” His tone was full of friendli- 
ness, as full as the really remarkable saying in which, address- 
ing Sir Frederick Bruce, he recognized the States-men and the 
Canadians as branches of the same ‘‘ American people,” though 
swayed by two Governments, who in their joint responsibility 
ought to find a reason for an enduring peace. 

We have carefully avoided in drawing up this sketch the 
expression of any convictions as to the merits of the policy 
now most probable. Our object has been simply to show that 
the Union, with that bewildering good fortune which seems to 
triumph over obstacles deliberately placed in the path of a sound 
choice, has gained in this ‘‘accident of an accident”’ a President 
who is competent not only to rule, but to rule in revolutionary 
times. We are, however, bound to add that we hold the 
Jackson form of democracy to be one of the most dangerous 
forms that spirit has ever assumed, tending directly to the 
Canonization of the idea “ Vor populi vox Dei” which is so 
fatal to principle, and that we regard executions as, even if 
just, fatally impolitic. 





THE KEEPER OF THE QUEEN'S CONSCIENCE. 


HE Committee of the House of Lords have issued their 
report on the Edmunds case, and it certainly presents a 
somewhat painful picture of the various moral embarrassments 
through which the present Keeper of the Royal Conscience has 
himself recently passed. The strongest impression left upon 
us by the story is that whatever faculties Lord Westbury 
does avowedly keep for the service of the Crown—and 
no doubt they are faculties of rare force and insight—he 
does not think it fitting or modest to reckon among them any- 
thing of the nature of an official conscience. He appears to 
have felt that wherever it might be his ré/e as Lord Chancellor 
to enforce the strict law of offended justice, his true part was 
to fall back on unimpeachable external advice, and accept it 
absolutely without even attempting to have an opinion of his 
own upon the matter, but that wherever it seemed that there 
was room for leniency or mercy, then he need not ask 
foreign support, but might trust to the impulses of his 
own nature. It happens, somewhat unfortunately perhaps, 
that while the advisers whom he consulted uniformly 
exercised through him a pressure which menaced Mr. Ed- 
munds’s tenure of his lucrative office as Reading Clerk to the 
House of Lords, his own merciful impulses so far co-operated 
with the sterner dictates of those advisers as to open a way of 
comparatively safe and comfortable repentance to Mr. Edmunds 
in case he chose to resign the office. Lord Westbury’s counsellors 
necessarily advised him to hold retribution over Mr. Edmunds, 
and his own mercy always inspired him to point to an easy 
mode of capitulation and a safe retreat. The Chancellor 
resigned the avenging rod into the hands of Lord Cranworth, 
Lord Kingsdown, and the Cabinet, whose shadowy forms were 
dimly seen by Mr. Edmunds gaining on him from behind, but 
he charged himself with the congenial duty of keeping before 
Mr. Edmunds’s wild and startled eyes the city of refuge, the 
“sweet fields beyond the swelling flood”’ where the fugitive 
might find safety if he would, and be beyond the danger of 
further “ pursuit.” The Committee’s report quotes the 
following as Lord Westbury’s own words :—‘“‘ I beg the Com- 
mittee fora moment to understand that from the beginning 
to the end I have acted upon this principle, that I would do 
nothing against Mr. Edmunds but what public duty required. 
Lasked Lord Cranworth and Lord Kingsdown whether my 
duty required his discharge, if the alleged facts were true. 
They said ‘ Yes ;’ then I directed the inquiry to goon. When 
I found that the House of Lords was the tribunal, I asked the 
Cabinet, ‘is it my duty to bring it before the House of Lords ?” 
Not whether I was justified in doing it, but ‘is it my bounden 
duty to do it?’ They said ‘ Yes,’ but that was only in order 
that the House of Lords might no longer have that officer, 
and when that officer retired, I then determined for myself, 
rightly or wrongly (I take all the responsibility of it), that I 
would not interfere actively to prevent his having a pension.” 
If Mr. Edmunds had thought not only salary and character, 
but pension at stake, he might have fought his case hard be- 
fore the House of Lords, and deluged the Committee with the 
difficult and tedious details of many years’ accumulation. But 
as, on the other hand, he saw his way clear to preserving a part, 
he was (though very reluctantly) persuaded by his friends to 
abandon the rather unpromising chance of keeping the whole ; 
and to secure that part relieved the House of Lords at once of 
his presence. 

The case was certainly a peculiar one for the highest 
moral functionary in the realm to deal with in this manner. 
The Committee of the House of Lords have declared that three 
very serious charges against Mr. Edmunds in his capacity as 
Clerk of the Patents and of the Patent Commissioners are 
fully proved. The one charges him with using public moneys 
in his hands for purchasing stamps, on which discounts were 
allowed by the Stamp Office, and applying those discount 
allowances to his own use. The second charge is for having 
‘improperly retained in his hands, or under his control,’ 
during a period of twelve years, “‘ divers large sums of money 
received by him for fees or patents, which ought to have been 
from time to time during that period paid by him into Her 
Majesty’s Exchequer.” The third charge is that he from time to 
time transferred from his public account at Messrs. Coutts’s to 
his own private account, and “‘applied to his own use diverssums 
of public money for which he was accountable to Her Majesty.” 
All these three charges are considered amply proved by the Com- 
mittee. All these charges had been made against Mr. Edmunds 
to the Lord Chancellor, and the evidence for them had been 
placed in the Chancellor’s hands before the question arose as 
to Mr. Edmunds’s dismissal from the Clerkship of the House 
of Lords. The Lord Chancellor further knew that Mr. 
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Edmunds preferred not to meet these charges, but rather to { 


Westbury saw, and was conscious that he saw, in this esclandpe 


evade them by resigning his Patent-Office clerkships. Know- | chiefly the resulting vacancy, and that it was his nervousness 


ing this, one might have thought that a moral burden would be 
laid upon the keeper of the Royal conscience and the highest 
moral functionary in these realms. If so, however, the Lord | 
Chancellor was too modest to take it up. ‘‘ The Lord 
Chancellor,” says the report, ‘‘states that he deliberately 
abstained from himself examining into the character of the 
defence which Mr. Edmunds had made, and into the subse- 
quent rejoinder of those who acted (as he might say) for the 
prosecution, because he had determined neither to form or 
express an opinion, Whatever he had to do he determined 
should be done under the judgment and direction of Lord 
Cranworth and Lord Kingsdown.’ In other words, he de- 
liberately abdicated the ethical duties laid upon him in favour 
of Lord Cranworth and Lord Kingsdown, and afterwards 
again in favour of the Cabinet. He would not have an 
opinion at all upon the duty of expelling or preparing 
to expel Mr. Edmunds from office decause—it is a very re- 
markable and emphatic ‘because’— ‘he had determined 
neither to form nor express an opinion.” What was the 
secret of this persevering policy of renunciation? Was 
it that Lord Westbury felt the whole question an un- 
real one, that he did not choose to profess a conscience on 
these high ethical subjects, that he felt with the man who 
quaintly boasted “‘ I’m the publican, not the Pharisee, thank 
God!” and therefore remitted the question to those who did 
profess a conscience ? Or was it that the shadow of a possible 
successor to the vacant office flitted before his eyes in the 
person of the Honourable Slingsby Bethell, and that from 
that point of view he felt that he had a private motive for 
enforcing the moral conception of the business which made it 
a matter of honour for him to stand aside? Or was it partly 
one feeling and partly the other, and an urgent fear of mixing 
up too closely the possible interests of his son with the vague 
and half-realized interests of public morality, which led him 
to refer his moral difficulties as Chancellor to these externa! 
authorities ? 

Anyhow it is to be regretted that one who evidently 
attaches so very unreal a notion to the interests of pub- 
lic morality should be charged with the responsibility of 
guarding them. For what was the result? Lord Westbury 
would not decide for himself how far to menace Mr. 
Edmunds with punishment in case he continued to cling to 
his public duties, but consulted higher oracles—two Law Lords 
and the Cabinet. But he did not hesitate to decide for himself 
how far he would endeavour to save Mr. Edmunds from the 
penalties of disgrace, if only he would vacate his post. Mr. 
William Brougham,—anxious, says the report, quoting from 
his solicitor, Mr. Leman, “ to stop inquiry into the conduct of 
Mr. Edmunds,’ distinctly proposed to the Lord Chancellor to 
try and get Mr. Edmunds to resign, “if you will do what you 
can to help him to a pension.” The Lord Chancellor’s reply was, 
‘If he thinks proper to resign, I will do all I can with pro 


priety to obtain for him a pension,”—-and this, remember, | 


though he had determined ‘‘ neither to form nor express an 
opinion ” on the culpability of Mr, Edmunds. Now clearly if 
public morality required Mr. Edmunds’s dismissal at all 
for his misdemeanours, it required that a distinguished fune- 
tionary who had neither expressed nor formed an opinion as to 
the fact or degree of his guilt could not ‘ with propriety” do 
anything to get him a good-service pension. One who ostenta- 


tiously left all the moral judgment in the matter to others, was | 


acting with positive indecency in pledging his ownservices to ob- 
tain for a possible criminal a compensation for his proper punish- 
ment. Mr. Leman states, too, that on two subsequent occasions 
Lord Westbury distinctly promised that “if Mr. Edmunds 
would resign he would throw no obstacle in the way of his ob- 
taining a pension,’’—the Lord Chancellor himself admitting that 
he did advise the resignation as “the best thing Mr. Edmunds 
could do,” and that he did pledge himself not to throw any 
obstacle in the way of Mr. Edmunds’s pension, but denying 
that this was held out by him as an inducement to Mr. Edmunds 
to resign. Of course the distinction is almost metaphysical. 

And we confess we see no gain to the public moral- 
ity, though there might be to the public safety, in merely 
dismissing (with a good-service pension and without public 
disgrace) a peculator of public moneys. If on the ground of 








public morality it was essential to dismiss Mr. Edmunds, it 
was a flagrant thing for a man in the Lord Chancellor’s | 
position to offer his good offices to break the fall. And if the | 





dismissal was necessary on the ground of public safety—that 
is, if it-was no longer thought safe to trust Mr. Edmunds in 

any public office—it must have been still more necessary on 
the ground of public morality. | 


It seems to us clear that Lord 





on this head which made him so scrupulous in taking advice 
as to all active proceedings. He did not really estimate 
the immorality seriously, and therefore he was both fearfy} 
of proceeding too strongly against Mr. Edmunds without 
external counsel, and quite easy about sparing the victim gs 
much pain as possible when the resignation was once ensured, 
He was utterly unable to see that the only reason for dis- 
missing Mr. Edmunds from an office in which he had been 
guilty of no abuse was one which essentially demanded more 
than a dismissal, an official disgrace, —in short, an act of public 
justice. We confess we think the modified censure on Lord West- 
bury agreed to by all the Committee, and the stronger censure 
proposed by the minority and defeated only by a majority of 
one, alike inadequate. Without in any way prejudging the 
question of motive,—that a man with the Lord Chancellor's 
many high responsibilities, having avowedly neither ‘ formed” 
nor ‘‘expressed” any opinion on the evidence against an 
officer charged with defalcations that were all but technically 
criminal, should yet promise to do all he could with propriety 
to obtain for that officer a good-service pension, strikes us as 
a breach of duty that it is impossible to pass over. If there 
were a selfish motive in the matter the case is worse. But 
without this there is a moral cynicism in this utter indiffer- 
ence to the morality of the public service which no qualities, 
however high, as a law reformer, ought to cancel. We can- 
not afford a Chancellor who, whether from good nature or less 
honourable motives, determines to ‘know nothing” of the 
evidence against his subordinates, in order that he may break 
their fall with good-service pensions. 





THE CONDITION OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 


HERE are few, we fear, who have waded through the heavy 
speeches of Tuesday night upon Indian Army grievances, 
and the mass of petitions, ‘‘explanations,”’ and “‘ cases” with 
which members of Parliament have for weeks been deluged. 
All ‘‘ grievances” are dry reading, Indian grievances are 
especially wearisome, Indian military grievances are beyond 
measure tedious, and Indian military regimental grievances 
are simply unendurable. The few, however, who did read 
those papers experienced, we should imagine, no slight sen- 
sation of alarm. Lord Ellenborough’s quiet hint the other 
night that he should have something to say presently about 
the Indian Army which it might not be pleasant to hear was 
not given a moment too soon. The system upon which that 
force has been re-organized has not hitherto been understood 
in this country, and when it is it will, we believe, meet with 
the heartiest condemnation. So far as we can perceive, every 
vice of the old system has been reproduced and intensified, 
till we very much doubt whether the Empire is not at this 
moment maintaining an army of 100,000 soldiers visibly 
useless for the field, men who in a campaign are, humanly 
speaking, certain to behave as the men of the 43rd Native 
Infantry are said to have behaved in the retreat from Dewan- 
giri. Hardly two Indians can be found who agree precisely 
as to the causes of the great mutiny, but we doubt if two 
could be discovered who would not allow that one main cause 
of the disorganization which ended in mutiny was this :—Each 
of the 250 regiments in the Indian Army had been turned intoa 
penal settlement for its officers. Very early in Indian history 
it had been found that the Civil Service could not without an 
immense increase be made sufficient to administer all the 
provinces gradually accreting to the British dominion. It 
was dangerous, as statesmen thought then and old Intians 
think now, to entrust the duties to natives, and as a ferfium 
quid officers from the army were permitted to take them.’ As 
good men were wanted they were tempted with extra pay, 
and as good men did not like giving up their chance 0 
military distinction they were suffered to remain on the 
regimental strength. The system worked well, the double 
training producing, as it always does,—as it did, for example, 
when Chancellors were also Churchmen,—men of very singular 
and varied ability, men for example who could curb wild 
tribes and yet re-organize revenue systems, and as the Empire 
grew the “ Staff,” as it was absurdly called, expanded with it. 
At last, when the mutiny broke out, there were fourteen hun- 
dred appointments open to about four thousand five hundred 
officers, appointments all more or less civil, all more or less 
pleasant, all better paid than appointments of equal rank 
in the army itself. It is all very well to talk of glory but 
even in India the normal condition is peace, and in time of 
peace, life in an Indian Cantonment is rather more tedious 
than life in an English convict depot. Marching is not 
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k. particularly if one has a wife, and in India 
evexicn rape? is an additional chance of getting home to 
he dear old land. Besides, to say nothing of pleasanter work 
and better pay, all the glory was reserved to the Staff, who, the 
moment the regiment moved on service, rejoined it, men who 
had forgotten how to ride or been chained for twenty years to 
the desk actually claiming and obtaining regimental commands. 
Dislike of monotony, passion for work, eagerness for money, 
all impelled the ambitious in one direction, and the single end 
of the mass of officers was to get away from the ‘ regimental 
duty” to which Staff officers were actually remanded in 
azetted orders as @ punishment for crime. f 
learned their men’s patois perfectly, in order that they might 
never speak to sepoys again, and fought heroically in order to 
earn the distinction which would promote them to civil em- 
ploy. Those who succeeded quitted their regiments, those 
who failed either still hoped to succeed, and so regarded the 
regiment as an ad-interim occupation of no importance, or 
thought that they ought to have succeeded, and so considered 
their work an unjust penal servitude. There were therefore 
only two classes of officers left for duty—able men who hated 
their work, and “ hard bargains” who could not do it, and 
between them the service went practically to pieces. The man 
who neglected his regiment might still gain his reward in 
civil employ, the man who attended to it was sure to be super- 
seded in the field by the civil employé. 
Will it be believed that the result of amalgamation, that is, 
of a vast and most costly reform, has been to reproduce this 


system with all its evils intensified? The first step taken | 


by Sir Charles Wood after the vote of Parliament authorizing 
amalgamation, was to protect the great body of officers who 
were administering all India beyond the old Presidency limits 
by constituting them a Staff Corps, Influenced we presume 
by a desire not to lose the advantage of military training for his 
administrators,—in itself a most wise desire, —Sir Charles Wood 
decreed that aspirants should be trained as officers, and should 
before entering the Staff serve a certain term with a regiment. 
He then, for some reason which we cannot venture to guess, 
ordered that when appointed they should still be borne 
on the strength of the Army and retain their regimental 
rights, hut should be promoted according to length of service. 
The term of promotion was fixed a little below the average, 
and a captain therefore in civil employ often became a 
major before his comrade who, living with his regiment, rose 
only by seniority. ‘That in itself did not matter, being only 
one more reward to the Staff; but unfortunately a Stalf 
officer had the right to return to his regiment. 
the man who was doing the hard and unpleasant work was 
liable to be superseded whenever any prize fell in by the man 
who was pursuing the pleasanter occupation, and all the evils 
of the old system were at once in full blow again. 

This, however, was not enough. Under the old scheme a 
regiment had twenty-two officers, only six could be taken for 
Staff, and if four more were away on furlough or sick leave 
twelve still remained for duty. There was an officer of some 
sort per company, and an adjutant and commandant over. 
During the mutiny, however, indeed long before, a ery had 
arisen that “ Irregulars” were better adapted for service than 
regiments of the Line. That was quite true, the Irregulars being 
manned with young natives of good position and officered by 
only three officers per regiment, all picked men, all so well 
paid that it was scarcely worth their while to go back to the 
Line except when they got a command, for which, again, they 
were from their experience sure to be fit. Sir Charles Wood 
caught at the idea of extending the Irregular system, but, 
being aman of no imagination, did not perceive that the key 
to its success was the individuality of its officers—an indi- 
viduality so great that the regiments were usually called by 
their names. At one fell swoop he made the Regular Sepoy 
Army in all Presidencies, consisting of perhaps 100,000 men, 
Irregular, 7. ¢., controlled by only six officers, a commandant of 
the whole, a commandant of each wing, an adjutant, and two 
youngsters, supposed officially to be “‘ doing duty,” ¢. ¢ , learn- 
ing their business, but in fact moving heaven and earth to 
get away from it into the Staff. And there he stopped. Not 
only were the officers not specially picked, but the new 

Irregulars”’ were specially left to men not selected for the 
Staff or the Royals, 7. ¢., men either devoid of ambition, or of 
capacity, or of interest, the latter want breeding fierce dis- 
content. The privates, moreover, were left unchanged, so that 
a regiment of six hundred sepoys, accustomed to strict organi- 
zation under a dozen officers, was left to be managed under a 
lax organization by only six. And then, to crown all, among 

Ose six, and above those six, and in the way of those six, 
Were some half-dozen more who had been selected for Staff 
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employ, and who might at any moment come back to rule men 
who had never seen them, and supersede officers who had 
passed their time among their men, and who if they had had 
any hope might in time have got a fair hold on the reins. 
The old Irregular officer could not be superseded or interfered 
with except by the direct action of the Viceroy, and in prac- 
tice was in no more danger of such an event than the head of 
an English department is. The regiment was Ais, and within 
certain limits he made or marred it as he chose, and being a 
picked man—favourites were put into easier things—he usually 
chose to make it, and his own reputation with it. The grand 
reform therefore has ended in a system which retains all the 
faults of the Irregulars,—for example, it refuses to native 
sabreurs of high birth the possibility of command,—and all 
the vices of the old Line intensified by their action 
upon a narrower field, and aggravated by the want 
of sympathy in the privates for the new régime. Did 
anybody ever hear of such an organization? We will ask 
Sir Charles Wood himself how long he thinks a Queen’s 
regiment, commanded by men carefully precipitated from the 
general body of Queen’s servants like mud out of water, set 
to do work for which, being only average men, they are too 
few, conscious of having been rejected for better appointments, 
and liable at any moment to supersession by luckier comrades 
in civilemploy, would hold together? Yet a Queen's regiment 
has bones in the shape of non-commissioned officers, who are 
selected for merit, or, what is in itself a great merit, the 
favour of their commanding officer. An Irregular regiment 
has no bones, or rather its bones are not in hearty accord with 
its muscles. It has native officers, many of whom are able, 
but then by reason of their ability they are out of rapport 
with the Europeans over them, are in fact deprived of their 
natural strength by being forced to obey men of a different, it 
'may be a higher, but still an unintelligible, civilization. The 
| old « Irregulars ” found, and we believe still find, their bones 
_in native officers personally devoted to their picked chiefs, Is it 
| any wonder that the first regiment sent into action under the 
new system should have failed to succeed? We use that ex- 
pression on purpose, for whatever its actual conduct, a point still 
under inquiry, it certainly failed to succeed, and regiments are 
organized at such vast cost in order that they may not fail. A 
| body of men, the majority of whom had never seen their com- 
| mandant, were sent into action with we believe only fouroflicers, 
| two being ill, those four not being picked men, and each of the 
| four feeling himself in time of peace in some seuss a boston 
man. Of course in the field cach acted well, but regiments 
are made in cantonments, and when the officers are not either 
selected, or encouraged, or made permanent, or sufficient in 
}number, regiments cannot be made. There is so much pluck 
|and ability among Anglo-Indiaus, and the cohesive force of 
| tradition is so great, that some of these regiments even now 
imay do exceedingly well, but that the 100,000 men thus 
}commanded are equal in effective force to a well-organized 
‘army of that great strength no man who understands armies 
can believe. Be it remembered this system extends to Madras, 
| which has never yet seen how Englishmen quell mutiny, 
| which is the very focus and centre. of Mohammedan fanaticism, 
| which retains one independent army within its limits, and in 
| which opposition is not crushed by an irresistible force of 
| European soldiers. Lord Ellenborough will do well to speak 
out quickly, or we may have another catastrophe yet. Theo 
vote on Tuesday night will, if Sir Charles Wood obeys it, 
abolish supersession, but even then unpicked men are set to 
do work which it is only possible for picked men to do, and 
set to do it under circumstances in which even picked men 
would fuil. 




















MR. LOWE ON REFORM. 

HE importance of Wednesday’s debate rests in the speech 
uttered by Mr. Lowe. Mr. Baines only reproduced the 
dreary truisms and more dreary statistics by which he con- 
trives to make a project for altering the Constitution of a 
great empire unreadably dull; Mr. Leatham kept hammering 
at that old fallacy about official faith as if a man were bound 
by an agreement from which the other side has voluntarily 
released him; and Mr. Bazley simply contended that an ex- 
tension of franchise would introduce greater economy into the 
national expenditure. Lord Elcho’s speech, though bristling 
with effective points, was in the main a repetition of the argu- 
ment, in itself very just, that Mr. Baines’s measure tends 
directly to manhood suffrage ; and Mr. Bernal Osborne simply 
placed in a striking light those inequalities which everybody 
admits as between boroughs and nobody will allude to as 
between counties, and which, if they are really as injurious 





as he believes, can be removed only by equal electoral districts. 
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But Mr. Lowe’s speech was in its way an event. The mem- 
ber for Calne sits in the House very much as a peer does in 
the Lords, with no real responsibility to any constituency 
whatever, and the position elevates the intellectual courage 
natural to him almost into audacity. He grappled boldly 
with the real question at issue, which is, whether the 
intelligence of the country intends to change a mixed con- 
stitution, intended to represent all classes, but absolutely 
ruled by none, into a pure democracy. 
unusual brilliancy he showed that the logical consequence 
of any blank reduction of franchise must be to make the 
working-men masters of the constituency, that they could 
if they would outvote all other classes, and that ‘it is an 
observation true of human nature, as of other things, that 
aggregation and crystallization are strong just in proportion 
as the molecules are minute.” The working-men would, 
from their very sense of weakness, be forced to combine, as 
they now do on all questions of wages; they would, as all 
masses do, delegate their own judgments to leaders, and the 
educated and propertied classes would on the first struggle 
find themselves disfranchised. America prospers under those 
conditions, but in England “ property is the fabric of the 
labour of generations, raised slowly and with infinite toil,” 
which might be destroyed in a night, would be destroyed if, 
for example, the national credit were shaken. That Mr. 
Baines’s measure would end in democracy he held to be 
clear, because if a 10/. suffrage coyld not be defended 
how could any other, for no other had behind it the 
prestige of thirty years’ successful working. He believed 
that if the Liberals accepted democracy they would do either 
one of two things—ruin their party by failure or their country 
by success, Mr. Lowe in fact, while declaring himself still 
a Liberal, boldly threw down the gauntlet to the Radicals, 
and declared that sooner than enter on a plan which leads to 
democracy he would stand like an old Tory, blankly resisting 
any change whatever. It was a speech creditable to his 
courage, and courage was for the moment the quality most 
urgently required. Nothing has injured the prospects of 
those who, like ourselves, ask for a sounder representation so 
greatly as the latent conviction of Parliament that talk is all 
very well, but that democracy is inevitable, that all checks 
and compromises, from qualifications to minority elections, 
are mere palliatives, and that the only practical thing to be 
done is to slide down hill as slowly as may, by great energv in 
ididing on, be possible. Till that idea is out of the road, till 
members see clearly that it is possible to make the represen- 
tation truly national, and so defeat the projects for securing 
class dominance, there will be no Reform except one which 
will make the rule of pure numbers as certain as near at 
hand. We do trust that when in the course of the debate 
the educated Liberals come to the front, they will, although 
responsible to constituencies, display the courage of Mr. 
Lowe. 

And we also trust that they will not support his plan of 
defence. It is radically untenable, for it is radically unjust. 
From beginning to end his able speech is pervaded by a fallacy 
which as the sound of his words dies out will eat away their 
effect. He assumed throughout that the nation under the 
10/7. franchise is fairly represented, and the nation is 
not. One class, and that the most numerous, and the one 
which from the pressure under which it lives most requires to 
be heard, has no voice in the national representation. There 
is not only no working-man in Parliament, but there is 
not a constituency now left in the country in which 
the men who earn weekly wages could, if they chose, seat a 
representative of their order. To argue, as all Radicals 
tacitly do, that because working-men have no representation 
such a change must be made as shall give them the whole 
representation, is preposterous, and Mr. Lowe did good service 
when he boldly and even scornfully refused,—consented, as he 
said, to wait for compulsion rather than commit suicide. But 
it is just as foolish in him to contend that because the domi- 
nance of a class would imperil the Constitution therefore 
the representation of a class would destroy it, to stand on 
an arbitrary 10/. suffrage as if it had been proclaimed 
from Sinai, to resist democracy by pleading for the divine 
right of greengrocers. By doing so he gives up his whole 
principle not only as Liberal, but as thinker. Suppose in 


the next ten years the gold-fields of South America are 
worked till the value of a sovereign sinks two-thirds, and 
every man in this island lives in a ten-pound house; he 
must, by his own showing, regard the kingdom as free 
from all the evils of democracy, as governed by the best 
constituency it is, on the whole, possible to select! There is 
nothing whatever in ten pounds, or six pounds, or any other 
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franchise, to guard us from class dominance; it is at the best 
but a brutal and temporary expedient for protesting againgt 
the sway of mere numbers which may be upon us one day in 
spite of the barrier of which Mr. Lowe makes so much, What is 
required is not a blind adherence to a mere line, but a revision 
of the electoral system which shall, by effectively representin 
every class, be just to every class, yet ussign to no one daz 
the supreme power. Then the advocates for mixed Govern. 
ment could fight the advocates of democracy with clear con. 
sciences, which at present, while men who work with their 
hands are unrepresented, they cannot do. Lord Elcho said 
they were represented, the upper class always attending to 
their interests, but he ignores one-half of the function of 
Parliament just as completely as the Manchester men ignore 
the other. They would sacrifice the House as a governing 
body to secure more perfect representation; he would saerj- 
fice it as a representative body to secure good government, 
If the Constitution is to endure, if England is to present 
a type of an infinitely varied civilization, if the nation is to 
be composite and not uniform, the Commons must fulfil both 
functions, and fulfil them perfectly. At present the House 
performs one very tolerably, but it does not perform the other, 
and sometimes, when the excluded class is concerned, ceases 
to be even a good Government, becomes, as on game laws, a 
mere committee for registering class decrees. 

But, says Mr. Lowe, the 10/. franchise has succeeded, 
has comparative antiquity, has prestige, and if it is once 
abandoned there is no resting-place anywhere, for the next 
stand-point will have none of those advantages. We re- 
ply that if mere permanence, the sense of finality, is so 
valuable, the easiest way to obtain it is to proclaim universal 
suffrage ; that, be certain, will be permanent enough. Per- 
manence is a merit in any constitution, but it is not the pri- 
mary one,—that is justice to all who are compelled to live 
under it. An antiquity of less than a generation may exercise 
some influence, but not half so much as a consciousness of 
justice would do. A 10/. suffrage does not represent 
the nation, and till the nation is represented there is no foot- 
hold for resistance to the advancing army which, pleading 
justly that a class is excluded, unjustly makes room for it by 
smothering all others. Resistance to the advance is not only 
wise but right, but its object must only be to prepare space 
for those who are unfairly excluded, to compel the invaders to 
see whether their object is not answered if they and existing 
tenants live in the building together. If the Reformers are 
taught by Mr. Lowe’s speech that they cannot have blank 
reductions, true Liberalism will gain greatly, but it will lose 
at least as much if true Liberals are taught by it to believe in 
blank resistance. 


THE DEBATE ON PARTNERSHIP. 

eae is more surprising than the power which resides 

in a phrase which is, in the language of that acute 
lawyer Mr. Bovill, “ intelligible,”—that is, which lays down 
a rule easily applicable to a large class of facts, and therefore 
enables people to dispose of a great number of questions by 
rule of thumb. There is perhaps no single subject of human 
thought in which the minds of all of us are not under the 
influence of such phrases. ‘They commence their career when 
the subject is imperfectly understood, are perpetuated by in- 
dolence, and come at last to be regarded as a sort of religion. 
The bold man who first asks why is regarded as a sort of 
monster of audacity, and even the forlorn hope who follow his 
lead usually apologize for their temerity by qualifying the 
principle they assert with restrictions which show that the 
principle itself is only half apprehended. Examples of this 
will readily occur to every one, but there is none more striking 
than is afforded by the law of partnership. Ata time whea 
its principles were not understood even by lawyers, and whea 
the science of political economy was still in its infancy, 
there was a theory that the fund from which the debts of a 
trader were to be defrayed was his profits. This theory was 
reduced to words by Chief Justice Eyre seventy years go, 
and it remained till very lately sacred as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians in tle eyes not only of lawyers, but of 
commercial men. It has been right in all men’s eyes that he 
who shares in the profits of a business should be regarded as 
a partner, and liable for the debts of the firm to the 
last shilling he owns. Then a few mere theorists began to 
question the doctrine. They pointed out that it is simply 
untrue that a trader’s liabilities are defrayed out of profits. 
If A sells goods worth 100. to B, who re-sells them for 120I., 
it is obvious that A does not and cannot expect that his 100/. 
will be paid out of the 20/. profits. The profits are the fund 
from which B defrays not his trade debts, but the charges of 
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nd his own personal expenditure. Nor is there 
ce in the legal rule. When A sells goods to B 
He does not trust C, who has lent money to B, 
r heard of him, and did ve know oe - 
oney to B. Why, then, should A be allowe 
a — C oa him? And to make C pay not only 
out of the money he lent, but out of any other property 
he may possess, even if it reduces him to beggary? _ The 
fact is that the rule depends altogether on false political 
economy. Its injustice, when that is admitted, is so great as 
to need only to be stated. There can be no reason why a 
trader’s creditors should have a right to be indemnified from 
the property of a man whom they did not trust, and who is 
himself a creditor, simply because the interest he stipulated 
for was not a certain, but an uncertain sum—because it 
was to be paid in the way most convenient to the trader, 
more when his profits were more, and less when they were 
less. At last, however, the theorists began to prevail? even 
with practical men. Mr. Baron Bramwell, a man who will 
think for himself, spoke out, and when a judge has authorized 
innovation the Bar begins to think too. The mercantile 
world formed joint-stock companies, and after a very long 
interval some of them rubbed their eyes and recognized that 
directors are carrying ona business with borrowed capital, and 
do not even become liable themselves to the public for more 
than the amount of their shares. The joint-stock company 
idea, however, still haunted everybody, and it was thought 
necessary that every trader who borrowed money and gave 
the lender a share of his profits must register the tran- 
saction, and always put “limited” after his name, or 
something dreadful would happen. Mr. Scholefield’s Bill 
two years ago was founded on this principle, that the law can 
take better care of people’s interests than they can them- 
selves. At last all these over-careful provisions have dis- 
appeared, and the Government Bill, which was read a second 
time on Monday, simply enacts that if a man lend money to a 
trader he shall not be a partner merely because he receives a 
share of the profits in lieu of interest; that if a clerk or 
servant receives a share of the profits instead of salary he is 
not thereby made a partner, nor the widow or child of a deceased 
partner because they receive by way of annuity a share of 
the profits instead of a fixed sum. 
Of course there are people who have not got as far as this 
yet. Mr. Peel has ‘the greatest apprehension of the con- 
sequences,” Mr. Aspinall Turner clings to ‘ registration,” 
Mr. Hubbard is in terror for “the integrity of our great 
capitalists,’’ who he seems to think will certainly combine 
with a man of straw to cheat the public if they can. The 
capitalist will not engage in business henceforth, but lend his 
money toa dummy who will pay him nine-tenths of the profits, 
and as soon as the business goes wrong the capitalist will with- 
draw his money and leave the other ereditors to makea bankrupt 
ofthe dummy. This is a pretty picture of the integrity of 
great capitalists by one of themselves. But, as Mr. Goschen 
shrewdly observed, the argument assumes that your 
capitalist can trust his dummy to defraud the public, but not 
to defraud himself. But one may also ask in what way will 
this species of fraud be facilitated by the Bill before the 
House. What does it matter whether the money is lent in 
consideration of a share of the profits or of an exorbitant 
interest for this purpose? ‘he lender equally absorbs the 
whole profits without sharing the risk. There are plenty of 
trades carried on now with borrowed capital. If the trader 
could offer a share of profits, a varying instead of a fixed rate 
of interest, he could probably borrow on rather better terms, 
and so there would be evenfually rather more men trading 
partly on borrowed capital. In what way does this promote fraud? 
Carefully considered, all these safeguards for which Baring, 
Hubbard, and Co. are so anxious are, we are convinced, nothing 
but relics of the old notion, that the creditor looks to profits 
for repayment, which people have repeated so long and re- 
ceived on the authority of such immense big-wigs that they 
cannot get it out of their heads. What would be of advantage 
to the public would be to know when a trader borrows money, 
and on what terms he borrows it. But registering one par- 
ticular kind of loan does not tell you that. All it does is to 
prohibit that sort of loan. There is no charm in a fixed rate of 
interest, to make it safer to trust a man who borrows capital on 
those terms than one who borrows at a fluctuating rate. ‘The 
public has an interest in learning the fact of the loan and the 
scale of remuneration, but not the mode of remuneration. 
So, again, the speakers against the Bill seemed to be all 
under the idea that it would in some way facilitate the 
quiet withdrawal of capital. It is quite impossible to see 
how. The capital was withdrawn from Attwood, Spooner, 


his business at 
the least justi 
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for he neve 





and Co.’s bank quietly enough. Again, Mr. Baring thought 
that the Bill would in some mysterious way diminish 
prudence. ‘A man in trade” he said, “ hesitates now 
before he rushes into speculation, because he knows that 
he will risk the whole of his capital and his future pros- 
pects, and it was this knowledge that had made the 
British merchant prudent and calculating.” We wonder 
whether the same principle of law exists in China, or whether 
the absence of it is the cause of that rash spirit of enter- 
prise which characterizes the trade of France. We should 
rather attribute the success of English traders to the innatus 
amor habendi, which they share with Chinamen and bees. 
But however this may be, Mr. Baring may be assured that 
this Bill will not revolutionize British commerce. ‘ A man 
in trade” will still risk the whole of his capital just as he 
does now, and if a lender interferes in the management of the 
business he will cease to be a lender and become a partner, and 
risk the whole of his capital also. A man who interferes in the 
conduct of a business, or in any other way holds himself out 
to the world as a partner, will be liable to the public just 
as he is now. All this Bill says is, that if a man lends money 
to a trader, and no more, he shall not be deemed a partuer 
because he takes his interest in the form of a share of the 
profits. Indeed the proviso in the Bill to which the 
member for Brighton objected seems to be only another 
remnant of the old partnership theory. A lender who takes 
a share of the profits is, in case of bankruptcy, to be post- 
poned to all other creditors; but if he is bond jide a lender, 
and has had no right to interfere, and has not interfered, in 
the conduct of the business, why should he be put on a worse 
footing than a lender who takes a fixed interest? So long as 
this rule is maintained, we agree with Mr. Moor that the Bill 
will not be of much practical importance. Of the same kind 
is the proposal to make the lender responsible to the extent of 
his loan for the liabilities of the borrower for a certain period 
after he has withdrawn his money. The proposal is probably a 
fair one, but it ought in justice to extend to all loans, however 
the interest is paid. If itis to apply only to lenders whoshare 
the profit it is but another form of the old fallacy—that there 
is some distinction in kind between a loan of money in return 
for a share of profits and a loan in return for a fixed annual 
payment. The real question in every case is, whom has the 
creditor trusted? If a trader is to be allowed to borrow 
money secretly for the purposes of his trade (and who would 
dispute it ?) he and the lender should be left free to make the 
bargain which is most for their interests. With the terms of 
that bargain the public has no concern. 

The second clause of the Bill, which gives employers 
power to pay their servants by a share of profits without 
making them partners, is perhaps of more public im- 
portance than the first. Wherever that system is intro- 
duced a strike will become impossible, and the master will, 
moreover, find it the surest guarantee for the effectual co-opera- 
tion of his workmen. Of course masters will not, and indeed 
could not, safely part with the control of their capital, or en- 
title their dependents to interfere in the management of the 
trade. And it is well known that the great firm of Crossley and 
Co. have recently made their house a company with limited 
liability, mainly to avoid the difficulties which the laws puts 
in the way of traders who wish to give their servants an 
interest in their business. To what extent employers will 
follow this example it would be premature to conjecture, but 
at least the law should leave them free to do as they like. It 
is to the voluntary adoption of the principle of co-operation 
that those must look who desire to see better relations between 
labour and capital, and that principle also affords the most 
practical means of gradually raising the condition of the poorer 
classes. We believe that the result would be as beneficial to 
the employer as to the employed. 





THE DINNER OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
E are an odd people. It is the custom of Englishmen, and 
has been from time immemorial, to commence and conclude 
every undertaking with a feast, to which the notabilities procur- 
able, and especially the talking notabilities, are invited, and coerced 
into making speeches for the delectation of the company. ‘The 
custom is in itself not by any means a bad one. Undertakings 
must be commenced and ended with some sort of ceremonial, and 
a dinner is on the whole the pleasantest, and to a shy people who 
are afraid of talking to one another unless introduced, and who 
are afflicted with the idea that to be prominent is bad taste, is 
perhaps on the whole the least burdensome. People know what 
to do with their hands and eyes and tongues at dinner, and some- 
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times get almost sociable, and as for the speeches, a free country 
likes to hear its rulers talk sometimes upon other things than 
politics, and in a way which, if the listeners make believe very 
inuch, they can take to be unpremeditated. But the conventional 
mode of extracting the speeches is nevertheless not a little odd. 
Instead of letting the guests speak when called on by the general 
voice, as they would in America, or when they choose, as they 
nearly contrive to do in Germany, or by arrangement among them- 
selves or with the chairman, as they often do in France, or even 
when their healths are drunk, as they do everywhere, the system is 
to drink solemnly the health of some great institution which 
nobody is thinking about just then, and “couple ” with it the 
name of the biggest grandee present associated with that institu- 
tion. ‘The person so named has then to rise and speak a speech 
which shall in some way or other, natural or unnatural, link toge- 
ther the person, or undertaking or subject celebrated by the banquet 
and the institution which has been toasted, thus giving his audi- 
ence instead of a speech that is of clear thoughts in forcible words 
only a specimen of intellectuai agility quite melancholy to listen to. 
A man may be the most perfect dancer in the world and still 
unable to dance on the tight-rope, but every speaker in England 
is expected at public dinners to perform the part of an intellectual 
Blondin. No matter what the subject or how odd the connection, he 
inust still bring in both his topics, or submit to have his speech pro- 
nounced ‘ very clever, but somewhat inappropriate.” Suppose the 
toast is the Army, and the dinner one given by the Sons of the Clergy, 
the unlucky general called upon must remember every clergyman’s 
son he ever knew in regimentals, and if he is up to it, make 
pathetic allusions to the Church being like the Army, a body 
‘*militant here on earth.” Of course, with such a clog to the 
fancy, the speeches are either spoilt or degraded into mere intel- 
lectual tows de force, or are carefully prepared in order to evade 
an otherwise insuperable difficulty. The dinner of the Royal 
Academy on Saturday last furnished a curious instance of the 
effect of the custom, speakers who understand Art and their own 
business equally well being completely foiled and, as it were, 
soured by the necessity of showing some connection between one 
and the other, The Academicians had, as usual, caught rather a 
promising set of guests, an Archbishop of scholarship and an 
Archbishop of piety, an ex-Premicr who had translated Homer 
and written a little book on the Parables, and a Minister who had 
published a tragedy, a Peer who is at the head of the Navy, and 
a Peer who stands in the front rank of living historians. They 
were all men competent to utter thoughts worth hearing on Art, 
and had they spoken what they thought the public would pro- 
bably have been the gainers. Each, however, as his name was 
called, was bound in the conventional fetter called a toast. 

The Archbishop of York, for example, answered to the toast of 
the Church—the Primate, who was also present, replying to that 
of the guests—and might, if he had been let alone, have found 
something to say. But the toast was the Church and the subject 
Art, and the Prelate had in some way or other to link the Church 
and Art together. Had he been a Catholic he might have 
said that the highest use of Art was to decorate the shrines 
devoted to the worship of God, but having the fear of The Record 
before his eyes, he could not attempt that topic, and went off 
into a most laboured comparison between the artist as an educa- 
tor and the priest, making in fact the subject of Art more important 
than Art itself. ‘* How,” he said, ‘‘can we who are teachers of 
morality and religion, help being interested in another form of 
teaching, such as your artists exhibit here to-night?” which is all 
very well in a British academy, but in an exhibition full of Ledas 
and Antiopes, like the one just opened in Paris, would not have 
been perhaps quite so much of a truism. The Archbishop's task, 
however, was manageable, and the Duke of Cambridge, as he 
sat waiting his inevitable turn, must have envied him not a little. 
His Royal Highness, though not eloquent, can say what he thinks 
very clearly, and sometimes with much more than sufficient em- 
phasis, but his task on Saturday would have staggered Mr. 


Gladstone. He had to ‘‘return thanks for the Army,” i. ¢., to | 
show, somehow or other, either that the Army benefited Art, or | 


that Art benefited the Army, or that Art and Army were some- 
how linked together after the true Siamese-twins style. Poor 
man! it was too much for him, so after one remark about the 
deficiency of ‘‘ battle-pieces,” which a peaceful public will not buy, 
deeming acres of canvass covered with a sloppy mixture of red 
coats, and smoke, and chargers very uninteresting, he was obliged 
to fall back on the fact that the ** Artists’ Corps of Volunteers have 
been in no respect reduced either in number or efficiency,” which 
wonderful imbecility is said by the reporters to have elicited cheers. 
If it did, the explanation must be that men always love to be praised 














for something they do only occasionally, and therefore indifferently 
well. His Royal Highness, however, really deserved them, for 
getting over so high a fence with only a little lameness ; it might 
have spiked a faster horse altogether. The next turn was that of 
the Admiralty, and at first it seemed as if the Duke of Somerset 
were as usual going to take his own way in defiance of all etiquette 
and return thanks for the Navy ina speech of the non-conventional 
kind. But no, the custom was too strong even for a Duke who can 
snub a Sea Lord into silence, and his Grace was reduced to saying 
that he feared the new iron-clads would not grace the walls of the 
Academy, and people’s eyes must be educated before they saw the 
beauty of them, which is true, but would not have been said but 
for public-dinner compulsion. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
showed more courage than the secular dignitaries. Perhaps he 
felt it a little odd to have to answer for the guests instead of the 
Church, so he simply shirked the toast, pointed in the best pulpit 
style to the religious or sentimental among the pictures around, 
and hoped the ‘“‘ mission of Art ” might be ‘‘ to touch and teach 
the heart while it charmed the eye, to subserve the cause of 
morality and religion by awakening through the creations of 
genius on the canvass such pure emotions and such elevating 
thoughts as may delight while they improve the beholder!” Earl 
Russell, on the other hand, broke loose from one conventionality 
of public dinners to fall into another. He dodged the toast of 
‘* Her Majesty’s Ministers,” and did not promise the Academy 
a new residence, but he still remembered there was a toast, and 
in his perplexity tried to be humorous. Now Earl Russell has 
great and varied powers, but acapacity for humorous speech does 
not happen to be among them. There is a picture, it seems, in 
the Academy of ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Toothache,” the Archbishop 
Aylmer stepping forward in a spirit of sublime flunkeyism to 
have his tooth taken out in order to re-assure Her Majesty, 
who was afraid of the operation. The Foreign Secretary looked 
at the picture and looked at the Archbishop opposite, and evi- 
dently felt that there was a funny point somewhere, and a 
point connected with Art and Bishops, and therefore appropriate, 
but he could not catch it quickly enough, and uttered, if The 
Times may be trusted, the following wonderful balderdash :— 

‘* Among the pictures I have seen to-day there is one that could 
not fail to strike me, particularly as you have drunk the health of 
the most rev. and the right rev. prelates who are now present —1 mean 
the picture described in the catalogue as ‘Queen Elizabeth's 
Toothache.’ (A laugh.) I compared that with another picture 
I see before me, named in the catalogue as ‘The Connoisseurs.’ 
One would have expected to see under such a title two or three 
very shrewd-looking gentlemen disposed to tell the artist, accord- 
ing to Goldsmith’s well-known story, that the picture might have 
been very much better if he had taken more pains, or making some 
remarks of that kind. But instead of that I was much surprised 
to see two dogs looking over Sir Edwin Landseer’s shoulders, as if 
erticizing the picture he isdrawing. (A laugh.) From the obser- 
vation of these two pictures a gentleman was led to remark that it 
was much better to be one of Sir Edwin Landseer’s dogs than 
one of Queen Elizabeth’s Bishops. (Much laughter.)” ‘Much 
laughter,” so there must be a joke, and it was unkind of his Lord- 
ship not to tell the public wherein it lay. Earl Russell surely was 
not thinking of the face Dr. Thomson would make if the Queen 
pulled Ais teeth out—that would have been too disrespectful, and 
yet where else is the fun? Or was it that the old statesman was 
chuckling over the Appropriation Clause, and thinking how much 
more comfortable it was to be a dog than a bishop; or did it strike 
him, perhaps,—we suggest it with hesitation, —that a critical dog is 
on the whole a maniier object than a flunkey bishop? The problem 
is insoluble, and we must pass on to the chief of Her Majesty's 
Opposition. 

Lord Derby of course did not make a poor speech. « No fetter of 
conventionalism however carefully forged ever can quite restrain the 
exuberant strength of that oratorical Samson, but still one could 
hear clearly its clink as he moved. He had faced the difficulty by 
preparing his speech, aud every sentence smelt, and smelt strongly, 
of the oil. ‘True, his Lordship descended to the rhetorical artifice 
of being taken by surprise, but wheu really called on in haste 
Lord Derby does not talk leading articles after this Macaulayish 
fashion. He had got hold of a striking idea, the connection 
between poetry and painting as mediums of pictorial effect, and 
of a singularly appropriate illustration in the pictorialness of the 
Homer he knows and loves so well. In a burst of eloquence, 
which makes us regret for the hundredth time that his Lord- 
ship exerts his powers so seldom on anything outside the 
region of politics, he claimed Homer as an unrivalled artist 
in historical painting, in landscape, even in portraiture. And 
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shen he continued, “If he desires to bring before you an ex- 

ded group of gods, or warriors, or chieftains in debate, he pre- 
= variety and individuality among them that would create 
_ oe > Maclise, a Herbert, or a Frith. If he desires to 
~ se the ocean in its milder or stormier characters by a few 
Se eoniien he produces a sketch a Stanfield might look on with 
eo If he paints the vineyard or harvest home, he bathes the 
rt in a flood of light which a Linnell would hardly venture 
to emulate. And, passing to the wilder features of rural life, the 
representation of the passions and contests of the brute creation, 
if he attempts to describe a lion springing at and striking down 
a bull in the midst of the herd, ora wounded boar turning on his 
pursuers, or & pack of wolves with blood-stained jaws lapping 
with their lean tongues the cool surface of some dark-watered 
fountain, or a wounded panther writhing itself up the spear that 
has transfixed her in order to reach her assailant, the few touches 
which Homer gives bring before the mental eye the whole scene 
with a life and vigour which could hardly be equalled by an Ansdell 
or surpassed by a Landseer.” (Cheers.) That is eloquence indeed, 
but it is the eloquence of Lord Macaulay, not of Lord Derby,— 
the perfect newspaper style, not perfect oratory. That minute 
antithesis, those carefully-balanced cadences bear no trace of the 
spontaneity which the speaker to heighten their effect nevertheless 
seemed to claim for them. If they were spontanedus, then indeed 
a public dinner has a worse effect even than we imagined, for it 
can give to pure gold the disagreeable brightness and cross-light 
effect of highly-burnished brass. The truth is, the fetter of a 
subject fixed for him, of having to speak on Art to a toast affected 
even Lord Derby, and either made him use long-prepared 
sentences—prepared probably not for this occasion—or compelled 
him to defend himself from the temptation of his own powers by 
keeping within the limits of glittering but brassy antithesis. 
Perhaps, however, the oddest example of the conventional absurdity 
was the speech of Earl Stanhope. Wit and scholar by right at 
once of blood and nature, the Earl has a knowledge of Art only 
surpassed by his still wider knowledge of literature, and unfet- 
tered would to a certainty have charmed and instructed his 
audience. He was, however, called on to answer for the Society of 
Antiquaries, and in his despair tried to escape through the fol- 
lowing story :—‘‘ Whenever indeed it was required to pourtray a 
scene of former days, there could be no approach to fidelity of 
representation without some study of the attire, the buildings, 
and the customs of the period. On one occasion he remembered 
that one of the most gifted artists whom this country had ever 
produced—his friend the late Sir David Wilkie—had shown him 
and some other persons the first sketch of a picture which he was 
designing—namely, the passage of Mont St. Bernard by the First 
Napoleon. But in this sketch, excellent as it was in all other 
respects, Wilkie had represented the First Consul, as he stood 
with some monks before the hospice fire, with the star of the 
Legion of Honour, while in fact that order of merit was not 
founded till more than three years from that time. No blame 
could attach to Wilkie for that little oversight, since, instead of 
studying dates or poring over chronologies, he had been better 
employed in achieving works of immortal genius.” Is not that 
rich? When one has to paint antiquity one should study antiquity, 
consequently Wilkie ought to have known the date of the Legion 
of Honour, only he was much better occupied than in “ studying 
dates or poring over chronologies,” and therefore the story shows 
the value of Antiquarianism to Art. Let any reader imagine what 
the speech of any one of these men on Art would have been, and com- 
pare it with what it was, and he will, we think, agree with us that the 
sooner the etiquette which links such incongruous subjects together 
is abolished the better it will be for the art of speaking at pub- 
lic dinners. -A formula which reduces Earl Russell to jokes, and 
Lord Derby to forced antithesis, and Lord Stanhope to anecdotes 
of which the point tells the other way, stands condemned by 
experience. 





THE MAGAZINE OF THE FUTURE. 

TIERE is no more curious department of literature than what 
: we may call literary promissory notes, —those delineations, by 
intending editors, of the ideal they hope to attain by which they 
endeavour to tempt the public to become consumers of their unborn 
productions. These are the documents in which Progress is usually 
personified with a capital P, and “thousands of our thoughtful 
countrymen” are supposed to have been suffering all their lives 
from unsatisfied yearnings for the day which is about todawn. But 
We never remember to have read a more curious document of this 
kind than the one in which Mr. Samuel Lucas announced about a 
month ago that he had attained the Absolute in the department of 





Magazines, and was on the eve of superseding all others by a publi- 
cation which was to be procured for the inconsiderable sum of one 
shilling. We confess but little devotion to magazine reading in gene- 
ral, and that we had never been consumed by any unutterable thirst 
for a purer ideal in this direction. The Cornhill, Blackwood, Macmil- 
lan, and Fraser seem to us to satisfy, and more than satisfy, the 
cravings of man for lunar periodicals, and if we had ever indulged 
the idealism of human nature at all on the subject, it was rather 
for some diminution in the quantity of “padding” which comes 
out every month only because the periodic time has expired and 
something in type must appear between the covers of each 
given miscellany. We therefore cordially agreed with the first 
sentence of Mr. Samuel Lucas’s literary address to the public 
concerning the Shilling Magazine, that “in an age of Magazines, 
the issue of a New Magazine should be preceded by a statement of 
the object of the promoters,” and were considerably disappointed to 
find from the rest of his statement that his only specific objecta 
were the somewhat inconsistent ones, ‘‘ to satisfy everybody ” and 
“to be the worthiest type of the development of English intelli- 
gence.” Whether being a ‘type of the development of intelli- 
gence ” is a radically different thing from being a type of intelli- 
gence we are not quite sure ;—but if that majestic phrase is only 
a more impressive way of saying the same thing, we should 
have thought it the most absurd contradiction stateable in 
human language that any type of intelligence should satisfy 
everybody. There might, for example, be few who would not 
be satisfied with the magnificence of language in which Mr. 
Lucas’s claims to edit THE magazine par excellence were set forth, 
but we were among the number. Only the second sentence ran, 
‘So many candidates already for public support imply a rivalry 
which is reciprocally suggestive ;” which means, we suppose, that 
the existence of Blackwood should be a reproach to The Cornhill, 
and of The Cornhill should be ‘“ reciprocally”"—what a tonic there 
is to the mind in the happy use in this connection of that noble 
word !—a reproach to Blackwood. We should not have seen the 
‘‘implied” suggestion except for the hint given us by the final 
aspiration of Mr. Lucas to “satisfy everybody.” Of course if it 
is the duty of the Absolute in magazines to “satisfy” high Tories 
like the supporters of Blackwood, and strong Liberals like the sup- 
porters of Fraser, and broad Churchmen like the supporters of Mac- 
millan, and the secular literary taste to which The Cornhill chiefly 
appeals, any plural number of candidates must “ imply,” nay, Mr. 
Lucas might even have said, must prove, that they have failed. But 
as it is reserved for Mr. Samuel Lucas to achieve the distinction of 
satisfying ‘‘ everybody,” in spite of this little difficulty of the exist- 
ence of opposite tastes, nothing would be “ implied” to ordinary 
minds by this fact until after Mr. Samuel Lucas had shown by his 
own achievement that it was possible to satisfy everybody. “ The 
common decline of their circulation,” pursues Mr. Samuel Lucas, 
M.A., Oxon, ‘is a further evidence that none of them have attained 
the requisite standard or their contemplated ideal, and are in a 
state of chronic decadence.” The grammar of this beautiful 
sentence, which appeared in all the advertisements of this Maga- 
zine of the Future, would certainly not satisfy everybody, but as it 
has, we believe, been disowned by Mr. Lucas, who ascribes it to 
some carelessness in the correction of the proofs, we need only say 
that Mr. Lucas’s facts are probably hard to verify—the publishers of 
magazines seldom, as far as we know, confessing a decline of circula- 
tion ;—and even if true, not necessarily significant of anything 
except that falling off in public appetite which often follows the dis- 
appearance of the first novelty in a popular taste. However, it is im- 
possible to doubt Mr. Lucas’s next assertion, that ‘‘ under these cir- 
cumstances the field is open to a far better-considered enterprise,” and 
that a ‘‘ superior organization may make good its claim to a rapid, 
general, and superlative success.” ‘Then comes Mr. Lucas’s real bait. 
His ‘‘ wide connection with men of letters, English and foreign,” 
gives him ‘confidence to undertake this venture,” and he produces 
a long list of writers who will ‘‘aid” him in it,—Lord Stanley, 
Mr. Layard, the author of George Geith of Fen Court, Sir John 
Bowring, Louis Blanc, M. da Chaillu, Captain Burton, the 
author of Guy Livingstone, and a great many other gentlemen and 
ladies whom he appears to regard as his “‘ team,” for he concludes 
his advertisement with saying, ‘‘ the two subjects which the Editor 
will exclude will be Party Politics and Controversial Theology. 
He will not exclude a caustic criticism of public men and public 
affairs; he will perform a serious work with a light hand, and en- 
deavour to satisfy everybody. With all his harness in good order, 
he will whip away; and no pains will be spared to make the miscel- 
lany agreeable to the general reader.” 

Mr. Lucas has apparently “‘ whipped away,” but whether all 
his ‘‘ harness was in good order” before he whipped away, and, 
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what is of quite as much importance, whether he had the best 
possible team for satisfying everybody, and if he had, whether his 
whip was sufficiently felt by the team, we cannot be sure. But 
the result is dull, very dull. Mr, Lucas put his faith in literary Big- 
Wigs, who, not having a reputation to make, of course send to 
the Shilling Magazine trifles which could not make a reputation. 
“© Whipping away ” at Lord Stanley, Mr. Layard, Sir John 
Bowring, Miss Harriet Martineau, Madame Blaze du Bury, Mr. 
Tom Taylor, and other great persons, must be trying work. We 
think we know some of them who would pay little attention to 
Mr. Samuel Lucas’s thong. Indeed the leaders in this literary 
tandem,—for example, Lord Stanley and Mr. Layard,—appear to 
have paid so little attention that they do not draw at all, and 
are, we suppose, to be put in, when Mr. Lucas changes horses. 
His first tearm consists of “the author of George Geith of Fen 
Court,” Mr. Bonamy Price, Mr. W. Stirling, M.P.; H. M. (we 
suppose, Miss Harriet Martineau), ‘‘E,” Mr. Thoms, Mr. 'Tom 
Taylor, Mr. C. D. Yonge, Mr. J. Carpenter, Mr. Robert Bell, the 
author of Dr. Jacob, and Mr. Edwin Arnold, M.A. And the result 
of their labours is that, except the poetry, there is no thoroughly 
bad thing in the magazine, while, without exception, there is not 
a notable one. The two tales may turn out good, but are at pre- 
sent of little promise, not having succeeded in defining even par- 
tially a single character in their first instalments. Mr. Bonamy 
Price writes some very good sense about currency, and draws some 
very unsound inferences. Mr. Stirling, M.P., quotes and com- 
ments on a few West-African proverbs from Captain Burton’s 
book, which he accompanies by extravagant praise of that clever 
and lawless writer. Miss Martineau tells us a few political 
common-places about Mr, Disraeli. ‘‘E” gives us a sonnet about 
‘* a kiss” which is pure ipecacuanha. Mr. Tom Taylor's is the 
best article in the number, and is on the result of the middle- 
class demand for art, containing an interesting criticism of the 
realistic school, especially Mr. Brown and Mr. Holman Hunt, 
scarcely fair, we think, to the latter. But it is by no means 
an article to mark a first number of any periodical. Mr. 
Yonge, the historian of the Navy, writes about iron and turret 
ships. Mr. J. Carpenter popularizes the astronomical and other 
measures of Time. Mr. Robert Bell writes on the rights of 
dramatic literature, and passes a most absurd and stupid judg- 
ment on the greatest of our modern actors, Mr. Fechter. The 
author of Dr. Jacob gives us the first chapter of a tale which 
does not as yet promise anything like the beauty or power of Dr. 
Jacob itself, though it is of course too early to judge of the perform- 
ance. Finally, ‘‘ Mr. Edwin Arnold, M.A.” gives a translation 
of Petrarch’s vision which is in parts almost ridiculous ;—for 
example, the lines,— 
“Ed ella: ‘A che pur piangi e ti distempre ? 

Quant’ era meglio alzar da terra l’ali ; 

E le cose mortali, 

E queste dolci tue fallaci ciance 


Librar con giusta lance, 
E seguir me,’ ” 


are translated,— 


“Then she :—‘ But wherefore sorrow so and ‘plain so? 
Be wiser, let thy load of grief and pain go ; 
And couch the lance of a steadfast mind 
Against impatience mad and blind 
And the shadows and fears that fret mankind, 
And follow me!’” 


—of which the first two lines almost suggest, by their hobbling 
metre, intentional parody, and the last embody a ridiculous 
blunder, Jance not meaning “a lance,” but ‘a balance,” and 
librar, not ‘¢to couch,” but ‘to weigh,” and there being no 
words at all in the original for “against impatience mad and 
blind.” 

On the whole, we fear that if Mr. Samual Lucas had got all his 
harness ** in good order” before ‘“‘ whipping away,” he had sadly 
over-rated his powers. Instead of performing ‘‘a serious work 
with a light hand,” he appears to us to have performed a light 
work with a heavy hand. Measuring the result against the 
intolerable conceit of his pretensions, which almost rival the 
vulgar self-eulogies of The New York Herald, the magazine 
would have been more justly called ‘‘The Bumptious Maga- 
zine.” 








THE GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES OF SCOTLAND. 
‘THE next of the Series, ‘‘THEe Exxiors,” is unavoidably post- 
poned, 





aa. 
THE ASSASSINATION OF THE PRESIDENT :— 
GENERAL GRANT.* 
[FRoM our SPECIAL CorRESPONDENT.] 
; New York, April 15 r 

Ir is sometimes hard to believe that there is ‘a God in an 
if by a God we mean an omnipotent being who is responsible 
for every event that occurs upon this earth, and rarely a 
faith in an overruling Providence been so severely tested ag 
it is thig day among this people. President Lincoln Was shot 
last evening at the theatre by an assassin, and died this morn- 
ing at twenty-two minutes past seven o’clock. You will know 
all the details long before this letter reaches you. My sorrow at 
this event—greater than I suppose it ever could be for one who 
was neither my kinsman nor my friend—is only for the fate of a 
man whose purity of heart, uprightness of purpose, and sagacity in 
statesmanship made him almost great. ‘The Republic is put 
in no peril by this catastrophe. I have spoken very plainly 
about Mr. Johnson in his social aspect, but if he be the faith- 
ful man that his past life warrants us in believing that he 
is, he will make a good President. The rebels will find that 
his little finger is thicker than Mr. Lincoln’s loins, General 
Grant will doubtless have very great influence at first upon the 
policy of the administration. He was to have been at the theatre 
last evening, and possibly there was a bullet or a knife prepare 
for him. If so, there was a fatal failure in the plot, caused by the 
General's sudden departure northward yesterday afternoon. At thig 
hour I can add no more upon this subject, indeed I know no more 
of any moment. What follows comes under this date properly, for 
it was written after last midnight, but I feel as if every other 
topic were out of place on this occasion. 

It has been said more than once in this correspondence that 
there was neither need nor possibility of those negotiations and 
that ‘reconciliation between the two parties” to the war in this 
country for which certain people, of whom the London Times and 
The Saturday Review may be taken as representatives, have been so 
solicitous ; that when the insurgent slaveholders were tired of re- 
sisting the Government and the majority of the people of the 
Republic, all they had to do was to lay down their arms and go 
home about their business. Well, the readers of The Spectator will 
have learned before they see this letter that General Lee and his 
army have simply and literally done that thing. ‘They have laid 
down their arms and gone home, and General Grant, upon a hint 
from General Lee, has allowed them to take all their horses with 
them, for the express reason that the men would need them for 
the tillage of their farms. Thus the slaveholding sword is turned 
at once into a ploughshare and the spear into a pruning-hook. 
General Grant, too, learning from General Lee that he was short 
of food, so destructive had been the battles and so headlong the 
flight, in a savage, revengeful, and utterly ‘‘ Federal” manner, 
at once ordered 25,000 rations to be issued to the insurgent 
soldiers, having of course vividly in mind the starvation to 
which his own men had been subjected in rebel prisons. But 
before this formal provision had been made, or indeed the surrender 
agreed upon, they straggled into our lines by hundreds, being 
allowed, as they said, to go about pretty much as they pleased, aud 
going to the tents of the men whom they had been told by their 
newspapers—and some other people too—hated them with an 
implacable hatred, were welcomed to a soldier's fare, Indeed so 
thorough was the disorganization of the insurgent army, and s 
rapidly was it breaking up, that General Lee was able actually to 
surrender only about 26,000 men at Appomatox Court House. The 
prisoners captured in battle and sent to City Point number about 
25,000, the killed and wounded about 15,000. The remainder 
took themselves off homeward after an irregular but quite as 
effectual a fashion. Lynchburg, strongly fortified, and which has 
twice been vainly approached by able generals and armies numbered 
by thousands, yielded the other day to a scouting party, and is 
now held by a detachment of cavalry hardly larger than a picket 
guard. ‘This has been done, and Sherman’s march—sometimes 
called his retreat—made possible by the army of the Potomac, 
whereat we do much rejoice,—that army, that we have loved and 
trusted, and which, whether competently or incompeteutly led, bas 
shrunk from no danger and murmured under no toil, which has 
borne adversity with firmness and years of hope deferred without 
sickness of heart, which has been ever ready to sacrifice itself for 
the cause of which it was the chief defender, which after leaving its 








* (The following letter arrived just too late for our last impression. The exceed- 


ingly interesting account, however, which it gives of General Grant, the importance 
of whose influence at the preseut crisis it is impossible to exaggerate, renders it 
almost a8 iuteresting as if it contained fuller details of Mr. Linco.n's muruer.—ED - 
Spectator. ] 
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yanity sacrificed dead upon all the fields of — hte yer 
finally fought its way through the Wilderness, an ‘ as i 
ust as readily upon the works of Spotsylvania and (¢ old Harbor, 
ae years before it had, in obedience to blundering orders, 
marched up the fatal slopes of F redericksburg. 

General Grant, under whose direction the war has been brought 
to a close—for closed it is to all intents and purposes —is, as all 
my readers probably know, a thoroughly educated soldier, a 
uate of West Point. But just before the outbreak of the 

rebellion he was living near St. Louis in a very simple western 
fashion, doing a small business as a land agent. Very few of our 
educated soldiers, except those from the Slave States, used to 
retain their commissions after they had served their time upon the 
frontier against the Indians. ** Soldiering ” was looked upon 
among us as but a kind of decorated idleness, and our young 
officers generally became engineers, and some of them even clergy- 
men, Ulysses Grant, the land agent five years ago, amid his 
homely belongings and surroundings, was one of the last men 
that would have been picked out as a person likely to take a 
prominent part in deciding the fate of a great nation. Mr. 

Lincoln and he had that point of resemblance. General 

Grant, as I have told you, is a small man; but, unlike 

Sherman, he is very strongly built, and has a sturdy look. 

His head is set well down toward his shoulders, and this, 

added to the expression of his features, gives him a look of 
firmness, in fact, of obstinacy. His photographs are generally 
good likenesses in all respects. He is exceedingly careless in 
his dress, and simple in his habits. His manner does not 
lack dignity, but is almost entirely without polish. A man of 
strong, deep feeling, he rareiy betrays emotion, and is not only 
reticent, but taciturn, His tenacity of purpose all the world 
knows by this time, but not so well the calm serenity of his mind 
in themidst of turbulence and under the weight of great respon- 
sibility. A man who had lived with him almost in the same tent 
for mavy months during this war is my authority for saying that 
during all that time, and it was one full of incident, he became 
excited but on one occasion. It was immediately after the battle 
of Chattanooga. One of his principal subordinates was in pursuit 
of the flying enemy, who turned upon him in a pass between two 
of those hills which make pursuit here such perilous business, and 
in one hour this General, who pushed straight on in the heat of the 
chase, lost 500 men. When the report was brought to Grant 
he said nothing, but his face flushed, the veins swelled 
in his forehead, and he gnawed his firmly set lips until 
my friend thought the blood would come. A few moments, 
and he began to walk up and down swiftly and in silence, at 
intervals swallowing the choke in his throat. After he had walked 
himself somewhat calm, he broke out, “‘ The man ought to be 
broke! Such perilous rashness! Such wicked waste of life.” 
(This was ‘* butcher Grant,” you know.) ‘‘ He ought to be broke 
instantly!” ‘ But,” his companion suggested, “* you have not 
heard ——'s report. ‘That may put another face on the matter. 
Would it not be better to wait?” ‘Right, I'll wait.” The 
report was kept back for a week, and when it came, Grant, after 
reading it, handed it to my friend, saying, ‘* You see this does no/ 
change the matter. I ought strictly to send this to the Depart- 
ment with a request that he should be relieved. ‘There is no excuse 
for such rashness in a commander. But—how can I ?—how can I? 
He is so good a soldier in the field, so true aman. Ilis men love 
him, and will follow him anywhere. He was rash; but [ can’t 
supply his place.” And the report went into Grant's pocket. Now 
this General was even more rash in talk than in battle, and 
was the only one in the army who criticized Grant so severely 
and so openly that it reached his ears. But he only listened 
with his slight meditative smile, and bore no malice. The 
same gentleman told me another story illustrative of Grant's 
reticence. It was in Virginia. The army had moved suddenly, 
and Grant occupied a planter’s house as his head-quarters. He 
came upon the household almost without warning. ‘The master 
was away. He apologized curtly but very kindly to the lady for 
the inconvenience to which he must put her. She was a fine, 
handsome woman. She came in to Grant with a child at her 
breast, and rather astonished him and his staff by the perfect in- 
difference and lack of all concealment with which she performed 
this tender office, which a planter’s wife usually commits to a 
hegress. She begged the General that she might be allowed to 
pass his lines to her husband or her friends. He regretted it much, 
but it was impossible. She was importunate, she spoke of her 
child, and of her inability to bear hard usage or excitement. In vain. 
She implored. He was inflexible. She endeavoured to enlist 
his staff officers in her behalf. ‘They shook their heads. Then she 


flamed into anger, and turning to leave the room said, “You make 
war on women. May each one of you live to see a negro’s arm 
around his sister's waist.” She was passing out with a haughty 
step, when one of the officers replied, *‘ No fear of that, Madam. 
Our sisters have not the tastes of Southern gentlemen.” Now 
Grant felt sorry for his unwilling hostess, and he could have com- 
forted her by a single word, but that word he would not speak. 
Ile knew that he should move his head-quarters the next day, 
and leave her in undisturbed communication with her friends. 
But it was essential that no one elsewhere should know this, and 
he kept his own counsel. I told you that in capacity General 
Grant was Sherman and something more. Grant said of Sher- 
man, ** He is the best field officer in this country ;” adding, as he 
might, when the person to whom he spoke looked up significantly, 
‘I don’t except myself.” Grant's superiority to Sherman is not 
in military knowledge or skill, or possibly even in resource. It is 
a moral superiority. His nature has that grandeur and that 
power that is given by repose, and by the capacity of serene con- 
templation. His imperturbable manner is no affectation or result 
of self-discipline. It is the reflex of an imperturbable soul. 
Sherman fidgets continually, violently half smokes half a dozen 
cigars, and breaks in upon those with whom he talks. Grant 
will sit by the half hour without moving, smoking deliberately, 
and listening silently as he watches the smoke-wreaths curl up 
into the air. He has a large and firm grasp of mind, and when 
he has once mastered a subject and decided upon a course 
of action, obstacles or even severe reverses, unless they reveal new 
conditions, do not disturb his judgment. He reads men well, 
knows how to put them to their best uses, and how to command 
and control them. He does not expect perfection, and will forgive 
almost anything but insubordination. He has the faculty of re- 
conciling discordant elements by common sense, good nature, and 
a gentle exercise of authority, and where they cannot be recon- 
ciled he has the decision to rid himself of one of them instantly. 
He has the faculty of seeing but disregarding the minor and the 
non-essential, and of basing his conclusions upon the greater 
truths and guiding his action by the greater laws. He knows 
when to take a great responsibility, and with all his calm and 
seeming indifference of manner decides instantly and executes as 
he decides. Ile is utterly without ambition. I do not believe that 
he would care a penny to be President. Some very complaisant 
Briton writing to The Times said that he found General Grant 
entirely without that bluster which is characteristic of his country- 
men, which, by the way, is a remark I have in effect often heard 
made with regard to such of his countrymen as the fellow-country- 
men of The Times correspondent have actually come in contact with, 
But General,Grant is not only quiet in manner, but very modest. 
A sword was to be presented to him, for the privilege of which 
his admirers had paid at the great sanitary fair nearly 50,000 dols. 
To the private note sent to him asking him when he would meet 
the New York people to receive the sword, he answered that it 
would give him great pleasure to meet them, but not for the pur- 
pose of receiving a sword. He begged that he might receive their 
noble compliment privately. ‘This surprised no one. General 
M’Clellan did much the same thing, saying that he had not yet 
earned the sword. General Grant is vain upon only one point—his 
horsemanship, He rides as if he and his horse were one, body and 
mind. An unruly horse fell upon him in New Orleans and hurt 
him severely. Had he been willing to yield his seat he would 
have escaped uninjured. But here his obstinacy and his vanity 
worked together. (General Grant won the first important victory 
of the war, Fort Donelson; that which opened the Mississippi, 
Vicksburg ; that which was the turning-point of the contest, Chat- 
tanooga ; and that which virtually brought it to a close, Richmond. 
He alone has captured armies, and he has captured three. Buckner’s 
at Donelson, Pemberton’s at Vicksburg, and Lee’s at Appomatox 
Court House. But my gorge rises now, at seeing newspapers fawn 
upon him that six months ago called him a baffled butcher. 
A YANKEE. 


THE ETHICS OF PUBLIC WRITERS. 

To THe Eprror or THE “ Spectator.” 
Sir,—If any circumstance can console a public man who is con- 
stantly subjected to fierce attack from the press—let us say Mr. 
Disraeli, by way of instance—it would be the proof we have just 
had of the valuelessness of contemporary criticism. Without the 
smallest shame or contrition journals which have incessantly used 
the most damaging language against a man during his life, turn 
round and pollute his grave when he is beyond their reach with 





their impenitent mockeries of praise. +‘ Historicus” is at pre- 
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sent the only writer who comes plainly forward to affirm that it is 
defensible to blacken the living and whitewash the dead. He 
says that those who condemned President Lincoln all through his 
career are now on the same footing as those who gave him a dis- 
cerning support, and he taunts the latter class with over “ pre- 
science” and excess of ‘* wisdom.” 

I cannot think that this view is fair or just. I am quite sure 
that it is not candid or straightforward. Has consistency of 
opinion ceased to be a quality deserving of respect? Are the 
men who have ignorantly hampered a statesman placed in the 
most trying circumstances the world ever saw, to be placed on an 
equality with those who recognized his merits, who appreciated 
his purpose, and did all in their power to aid him in conquering 
evil prejudices and passions? ‘The assumption is too audacious 
even for The Times, which prints a letter in leading-article fashion 
in which it is acknowledged—so far as any definite principle ever is 
acknowledged by The Times—that if the North should win, its 
supporters in this country will deserve no more credit for their 
sagacity than its opponents. 

‘* Credit for sagacity” is probably not the reward which you, 
or writers like you, desire, but which at any rate you deserve credit 
for having fought what looked like a losing battle with unswerving 
steadfastness. Sir, I remember the time, and suppose you re- 
member it also, when you were maintaining distinctly unpopular 
opinions in affirming that the North was fighting against slavery, 
and that it would conquer in the end. At that time you were 
nearly alone in the press. I did not agree with you then, and I 
do not agree with all that you say now; sometimes I think you 
are as wrong as men can be, although you often put your case 
in such a way that it is not easy to demonstrate your error. I 
wish very much that you would consent to let one or two 
English public men, against whom you are excessively inveterate, 
have fair play. But [ have read your paper for four years, and 
I know that you struggled manfully for certain opinions when 
events seemed going all against you, It mitigates the reproach 
which America might cast at us in saying, ‘‘ You embarrassed our 
President with attack when your help might have been useful, 
and you support him when his work can no longer be impeded by 
your obstructions ’—it mitigates the keenness of this reproach to 
know that a small portion of the English press took calmer views, 
and did justice to a great man ere he was fully tried. 

If all your contemporaries were as honest as Punch, who calls 
himself a ‘ scurril-jester ” for having abused poor Lincoln, and 
eats his former words, we might believe that their repentance, 
though late, was sincere. But already the “leading journal” is 
staining the new penitential sheet in which it draped itself a few 
days ago. It is making preparations for recanting its incantation, 
and in another week its budding antagonism to the North will 
probably develope its rank bloom as coarsely as ever. If one 
swift change is justifiable, why not another? ‘The only dis- 
advantageous consequence is,—and it is not a slight consequence 
for the press itself to consider,—that the public will depreciate 
the value of contemporaneous criticism and discussion. We shall 
learn to compare public writers with those expert jugglers who put 
a stone down their backs and reproduce it in yards of variegated 
paper at their mouths. Our journalists excel the feat by putting 
a fact into their ears and reproducing it in an evil blending of 
injustice, misrepresentation, and untruth. It may be a very 
surprising trick, but it is also an unclean and discreditable one.— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, L. 

May 4. 

MR. TREVELYAN’S ‘“ CAWNPORE.” 

To THe Mpiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
2 Clarges Street, May 1, 1865. 
S1r,—In your last week's number, the writer of an article entitled 
Mr. Trevelyan’s Cawnpore charges me with want of veracity, and 
adduces an instance in support of the charge. He says, ‘* There is 
literally no foundation for many of the incidents which Mr. ‘Tre- 
velyan records,—such as that the women always shrieked when 
shot was fired at the barracks.” 

The passage in my book to which the reviewer refers runs as 
follows :—‘‘ At first every projectile which struck the barracks was 
the signal for heartrending shrieks, and low wailing more heart- 
rending yet ; but, ere long, time and habit taught them to suffer 
and to fear in silence.” 

This account is taken from the priuted words of Captain Thom- 
son, an eye-witness and a survivor. He writes :—* All through this 
first weary day the shrieks of the women and children were terrific. 


| 








. . *,. . Crit. 
were heartrending, but after the initiation of the first day the 
had learnt silence.” ’ 

As I have been accused in your columns of a crime which is no 
light one in the eyes of honest men, I trust that my defene 
appear there likewise.—I remain yours faithfully, 

G. O. TREvELyay, 


€ may 


(Our charge of inaccuracy was based upon many parts of Mp 
Trevelyan’s book ; upon its general spirit and tone; and it is na 
answer to quote one particular assertion, in which he is probably 
right and we wrong, and cite a third person in support of it, We 
stated, for instance, that Mr. ‘Trevelyan’s book is so full of inae. 
curacies that he has not even quoted the inscription on the wel] 
Cawnpore correctly. Can hedeny that? How does he prove that 
poor General Wheeler went ‘‘ whimpering about ?” And how can 
he substantiate his assertion that the Calcutta community of '57 
was ‘a pack of bullies? "—Ep. Spectator.) 


at 





Art. 
eccctalipsiti 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[First Notice. ] 

By general consent the Exhibition is allowed to be much above 
the usual standard. Nearly all the members of the Academy have 
contributed, and some have exerted themselves with unusual 
success. ‘Then there have not hitherto been many complaints of 
unjust rejections, and the Arranging Committee, though their 
own pictures are well placed, have miraculously escaped the 
accustomed objurgations. ‘* Want of space” is the new ery, and 
in the prospect that the Academy may at no distant time possess 
double their present room, the world of artists descries a probable 
millennium. Whether this be so, or whether the rest of the world 
will benefit by the change, is another question. Double the 
present number of pictures does not necessarily imply double the 
present amount of talent and interest : and assuming, as we must, 
that the Academy has generally taken the cream, what will be the 
effect upon the Exhibition of an indefinite increase of respectable 
medio, rity ? 

Of tle three new Associates Mr. Calderon sends nothing. Tlness, 
it is sai |, has caused this very serious loss to the Exhibition. Mr.E. 
B. Step/iens also is a defaulter, but as he is scarcely known to the 
public, except by his mosaic of Isaiah in St. Paul’s Cathedral, this 
default will not be much felt. Mr. Leighton, the other new mem- 
ber, hz s never appeared to better advantage. His conceptions are 
always definite and always picturesquely expressed. He has also 
a certain largeness of treatment too rare in the present day. The 
fault of his conceptions is a want of seriousness, of dignity, and of 
The treatment is too often in advance of 





high moral significance. 
the idea, so as to produce an impression of unreality and affec- 
tation ; and one seldom loses sight of the paint-box. His ** David” 
is not fairly open to this reproach. ‘The King is vigorously and 
worthily conceived, and one is made to feel that he was also a poet. 
The strong contrast of colour in the sky has been objected to as 
unnatural. It might be sufficient to say that the treatment does 
not pretend to be naturalistic; but a close observer of nature, 
remembering how often he is puzzled to explain natural effects, 
will scarcely venture to call the contrast unnatural. For com- 
pleteness, however, and thorough fitness of means to the end, the 
** Mother and Child ” (120) is most remarkable. The composition 
has extraordinary grace, the child in form ! action is beautiful 
and child-like, and the single (an rather serious) blot lies in the 
The background is pretty and 


insipidity of the mother's face. 
In strong 


fanciful, but in parts its quaintness is a little overdone. 
contrast to Mr. Leighton’s somewhat artificial grace is the homely 
and rugged pathos of **The Last of the Clan” (150), by Mr. Tr. 
Faed, one of the new Academicians. ‘This picture, with many of 
the artist’s merits of expression and execution, is open to much 
The eye has no resting-place, the composition wants 
The eye finds relief in Mr. Phillips’s picture which 
although richer and more various in 
subtle charm of repose arising from a 


criticism. 
cohesion. 
hangs near (156), which, 
colour, yet possesses that 
carefully-balanced composition, grandeur of line, and breadth of 
colour which no picture can safely dispense with. The young 
Murillo studying ‘the life” in the market-place is accosted 
and his painting scrutinized by some Dominican friars, while - 
gipsies that have been his models stand round, peering with 
only half-satisfied eye over his canvass, or simply staring with 
indolent and lack-lustre eye. The critical expression of the Domin!- 


As often as the balls struck the walls of the barracks their wailings | can with half-shut eye, who thinks he has found a new artist to 
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decorate his monastery, and the stupid gaze of the peasant who 
sits on his mule munching coarse bread, are given with equal care 
and penetration of character, and amid the profusion of fruit, 
pottery, and other accessories that crowd the foreground, some 
carelessness of drawing almost escapes observation. 

Mr. F. Goodall exhibits a large picture, ‘ Rising of the Nile’ 
(8); with the inhabitants of an inundated village seeking refuge on 
the higher ground, painted (like all this artist’s pictures) as if he 
was thoroughly fond of his profession. It is a noble work, and 
(to specify particulars) a more noble, yet withal more beautiful, 
group than that of the mother and child cannot be desired. A 
certain prettiness of colour which may sometimes be noticed in Mr. 
Goodall’s work is less observable here than usual. ‘The destrue- 
tion of Pompeii has provided subjects for two different pictures. 
One by Mr. Poole (162) shows a family of old and young, horror- 
stricken and helpless, soon to be buried under the showers of ashes 
that have killel the birds and overthrown the houses; this is 
painted in Mr. Poole’s best manner. The other, by Mr. Poynter 
(542), grander in subject, yet searcely so perfect (though still careful 
and impressive) in execution, represents the episode which is on 
record of the sentinel at the Herculanean gate who, forgotten in 
the general terror and confusion, ‘* had received no order to quit 
his post, and while all sought their safety in flight remained faith- 
ful to his duty,” and was found buried at lis post. 


: 


In force of colour none surpass, and few approach, Mr. Millais. 
His “ Joan of Are” (208) is a noble and devout, if not very enthu- 
siastic, maid, and her steel corselet gives the artist an opportunity 
of showing his consummate skill in treating ancient armour. 
The dress of a more modern young lady is equally well painted 
in 391, and still more masterly is the painting of the arm-chair 
on which she rests: but the picture lacks interest. The landscape 
in “ The Romans leaving Britain” (294) is the only piece of 
painting in which, of late years at least, Mr. Millais can be said to 
have really failed. The failure is the more to be regretted, since 
the grief of Romaa soldier and British wife at parting is strongly 
and feelingly expressed. Mr. Webster reminds us of his best 
days in his picture of ‘ Village Gossips” (77), a tea party of old 
women where ‘‘at every word a reputation dies.” Marvellous is 
the character conveyed in one old woman's back ; she is evidently 
the most spiteful of the lot. One turns with a sort of pleasure 
from this scene of malicious tittle-tattle to the broad, manly face 
and cheerful aspect of Sir E. Landseer, painted by himself (152). 
He is at work crayon in hand, and attended by two faithful dogs, 
who look over his shoulders, and dog-like take an interest in their 
master’s occupation, though they understand it not. More will 
have to be said of the portraits hereafter, but meantime this may 
be mentioned as one of the most life-like and most suggestive of 
individual character. Sir Edwin sends two companion pictures, 
zach representing the same horse, in the one with all the pride of 
youth and high keeping, in the other fallen into the cab-jobber's 
hands, broken-kneed and swollen-jointed, his withers raw and no 
rack to empty. 

To illustrate a moral lesson by a parable drawn from some 
familiar event or action is proper to the preacher and intelligible 
to his hearers. Comprehension is quickened and memory strength- 
ened by a novel mode of applying well-known facts, and by 
giving them an unexpected meaning not apparent on their surface. 
But painting has to do with the surface only, and no force of 
the pencil can represent the inner meaning. Any attempt to 
paint a parable must necessarily therefore be a failure. The 
attempt, however, is not unfrequently made. ‘Thus Mr. J. R. 
Herbert would have us see in ** The Sower of Good Seed” something 
more than a Syrian hushandman in a Syrian field; for on his 
frame he writes a reference to the Gospel of St. Matthew. Yet 
but for this reference (which is indeed evidence of the conscious 
inability of painting to deal with the subject) the picture could 
not possibly have stood for anything more than it is,—a well- 
composed, brightly-painted representation of every-day life in the 
East. Mr. Millais, again, takes for his subject ‘** The Parable of 
the Tares,” and so far as he departs from the literal meaning of it, 
and gives the ‘*enemy” a diabolic aspect, he manages to hint a 
meaning beyond the literal one. But if the popular description 
of this picture, viz., the devil sowing tares, be just in its apprecia- 
tion of the figure represented, then the picture becomes absurd ; 
for it must be understood that the tares sown by the devil are 
moral tares, tares only by metaphor ; and how shall a man paint 
a metaphor? However, not to object too minutely, the artist has | 
indulged his whim with his usual ability and force, and has eked 
out the natural with the necessary adjuncts of green-eyed monster 


dignifies a splendid study of his great-grandmother’s wedding 
dress by a quotation from the book of Esther (522). 

If Mr. Hook’s pictures should ever come to be collected together 
and exhibited in a single gallery, it is to be feared his fame would 
suffer a heavy penalty for his present popularity in the manifold 
repetitions of one sort of picture. He has crossed the Channel and 
gives us now Breton instead of Cornish coast and fishermen. But 


calum non animun; he sees only what he saw before, and but 
for the catalogue it were hard to distinguish the black spits of 
rock, the green seas, the huts, boats, and people that he found on 
one side from those he painted on the other. It seems ill-natured 
to carp at pictures so undeniably beautiful as Mr. Hook’s, but 
frequent repetition even of the most beautiful things will tire at 
last, and we would rather see his great power and ability occupied 
in working out some new thought than in the perpetual, however 
pleasing, embodiments of an old conception. ‘The Sea Weed 
Gatherer ” (567) deserves particular notice, on account of its 
comparative freedom from those faults of composition more than 
once regretted in these columns. In his early years Mr. Hook 
was known for his careful, sometimes over-studied and conven- 
tional, compositions. Now he secks simplicity to the verge of 
affectation ; his greatest hate sprang from his greatest love. He 
should trust himself better than to think that to be natural he 
must be awkward. V. 





THE IIOUR OF NORTHERN VICTORY. 
Row not a drum, sound not a clarion-note 
Of haughty triumph to the silent sky ; 
Ilush’d be the shout of joy in ev'ry throat, 
And veil'd the flash of pride in ev'ry eye. 
Not with Ze Deums loud and high Hosannas, 
Greet we the awful victory we have won, 
But with our arms revers’d and lower’d banners 
We stand—our work is done ! 








Thy work is done, God, terrible and just, 
Who lay’dst upon our hearts and hands this task, 
And kneeling, with our foreheads in the dust, 
We venture Peace to ask. 
Bleeding and writhing underneath our sword, 
Prostrate our brethren lie, Thy fallen foe, 
Struck down by Thee through us, avenging Lord,— 
By Thy dread hand laid low. 
For our own guilt have we been doomed to smite 
These our own kindred Thy great laws defying, 
‘These, our own flesh and blood, who now unite 
In one thing only with us—bravely dying. 
Dying how bravely, yet how bitterly ! 
Not for the better side, but for the worse, 
Blindly and madly striving against Thee 
For the bad cause where thou hast set ‘Thy curse 
At whose defeat we may not raise our voice, 
Save in the deep thanksgiving of our prayers, 
** Lord! we have fought the fight!” But to rejoice 
Is ours no more than theirs. 
Call back Thy dreadful ministers of wrath 
Who have led on our hosts to this great day ; 
Let our feet halt now in the avenger’s path, 
And bid our weapons stay. 
Upon our land, Freedom's inheritance, 
‘Turn Thou once more the splendour of ‘Thy face, 
Where nations serving Thee to light advance, 
Give us again our place. 
Not our bewildering past prosperity, 
Not all thy former ill-requited grace, 
But this one boon—Oh! grant us still to be 
The home of Hope to the whole human race. 

25th April, 1860. Fanny KeMBLE 


BOOKS. 


THE NEW TRANSLATIONS OF DANTE," 

Two new translations of Dante's Jiferno; and lately we had a new 
translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem. Not very long ago Mr. Thomas 
and Mrs. Ramsay also published translations of Dante,—so that 
Italian studies seem to be in the ascendent. ‘The two translations 
before us are one by Mr. William Michacl Rossetti, and the 
other by Mr. Ford, Prebendary of Exeter. My. Rossetti, in his 
preface, has minutely defined his aim and position with respect to 
those Englishmen whom he looks upon as the four typical trans- 
lators of Dante,—Cary, Cayley, Carlyle, and Pollock,—Cary 


* The Comedy of Dante Allijhieri. Part \. The Hell. Translated into blank verse 
by William Michael Rossetti. London: Macmillan. Phe Jnfernoof Dante, Trans- 


lated in the metre of the original by James lord, A.M., Prebendary of Exeter. 
London: Smith aud Elder. 





and loathsome snake. Being in the vein for Scripture illustration, he 
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moderately literal, not very close to the spirit, and substituting 
a form of his own, yet attaining considerable literary results, if 
looked at as being, not Dante’s, but Cary’s ; Cayley, aiming by 
mutual compromise between the three at substances, form, and 
spirit; Carlyle, faithful to spirit and substance, but taking 
refuge from the difficulties of the form in prose; finally, Pollock, 
steering his course midway between the two extremes, dropping like 
Cary the form, so far as rhyme goes, but adhering to the rule of line- 
for-line. Mr. Rossetti very candidly avows that his aim has been 
“precisely of the same class as. Pollock’s.” ‘ Like him I have 
aimed at unconditional literality in phraseology, and at a line- 
for-line rendering, and, like him, I have kept to the metre, which 
is the same as in blank verse, but not to the rhyme (the so- 
called terza rima).” He adds, what some readers may wish to 
know, “ that he was not entirely satisfied with Pollock’s success,” 
which is indeed more than adequate reason for renewing Pollock’s 
attempt. More than adequate, because even if satisfied of 
Pollock’s success, Mr. Rossetti or any one else is quite warranted 
in bringing his own translation into the field. No two men who 
have genuinely studied an author, with any originality of their 
own, however they may strive to do so, can follow the same path. 
And the divergences are even more instructive than the points 
Porson used to read every translation of the 
classics he could get. And every new translation of a great 
classical author by a real scholar is a boon to the student. Mr. 
Rossetti’s translation is a labour of love, and executed with great 
fidelity and care. His preface we shall return to. But of the 
biographical memorandum we shall say at once that the early 
part of it, down to the translation from Boccaccio’s memoir, is a 
gem of neat and lucid statement, setting those facts in relief 
which explain Dante’s relation to his time asa man. ‘The trans- 
lation of Boccaccio, though cleverly done, is less satisfactory, 
and in one respect, among others, that it carries an air of un- 
reality, and leaves the reader undecided how much of it 
to ascribe to truth and how much to the lues Boswelliana. 
The general exposition is excellent. Mr. Ford’s two indexes, 
which answer much the same end, are also very good. But Mr. 
Ford's volume has one very great advantage, the Italian text faces 
the English. In the present day, it seems to us, that no classical 
translation should be published without the text. Four plans are 
eligible to the reader. Either,as in Mr. Munro's Lucretius, to 
have the translation at the foot of the page; or, as in some 
editions we remember seeing, to have the text at the foot of the 
page; or to have the translation face to face in two columns on 
one page; or finally face to face on two pages, as in Mr. Ford's 
Inferno. We confess we greatly prefer the last. 

To put the difference between the aims of Mr. Rossetti and Mr. 
Ford as concisely as possible, the former translates as nearly as 
possible line for line, and almost word for word, in blank verse ; 
the latter translates not exactly line for line, nor word for word, 
As an 
Dante 


of agreement. 


but in the same number of lines, and with the ferza rima. 
illustration we will quote a few lines from the fifth canto. 
addresses the shade of Francesea da Rimini :— 


“* Francesca, thy sad throes 
Constrain my tears, and holy 
grief inspire. 
But tell me, when the amorous 
sighs first rose, 
What was the sign and way by 
which fond love, 
The wish, to each unknown, did 
give disclose ?’ 
Then she to me: ‘ No pain can 
greater prove, 
Than the remembrance of past 
joys to wake, 
When suffering : this thy Teacher 
will approve. 
But, if the germ, whence our 
young love did break, 


“* Francesea, i tuoi martiri 
A lagrimar mi fanno tristo e pio. 


Ma Dimmi: al tempo de’ dolci 
sospIrl, 
A che, © come concedette amore, 
Che conosceste idubbiosi desiri ? ' 


Ed ella a me: ‘Nessun maggior 
dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria; e cid sa il tuo 
dottore. 


Ma’ se a conoscer la prima radice 
Del nostro amor tu hai cotanto 


affetto, Such be thy strong desire from 
Fard come colui che piange e us to hear, 
dice. I'll do as they, who weep, and 


weeping speak. 
Reading we were, one day, for 
pastime dear, 
Of Lancelot, how love him pri- 


Noi leggevamo un giorno per diletto 
Di Lancillotto, come amor lo 


——___. 
For as we read how by this lover 
true 
Was kiss'd the dimpling smile, 
desir’d before, 
This, who shall ne’er be parted 
from my view, 
Kiss'd me on the mouth, trembling 
all o'er. 
Galeotto was the book: the 
writer, too: 
In it, that day, we further read 
no more.’ * 


Quando leggemono il disiato riso 
Esser baciato da cotanto amante, 
Questi, che mai da mo non fia 

diviso, 


La bocca mi bacid tutto tremante ; 
Galeotto fu il libro, e chi lo 
scrisse.’” 


That is Mr. Ford's translation. Mr. Rossetti’s is as follows :- 
“+ Francesca, these thy pains 

Make me to weep, mournful and pitying. 

Sut tell me,—at the time of the sweet sighs, 

Whereat and in what way did love concede 

That you your dubious longings recognized ? ’ 

And she to me; ‘ There is no greater grief 

Than to remember one of happy time 

In misery; and this thy tutor knows. 

But, if thou hast desire so powerful 

To be acquainted of our love's first root, 

Like him will I do who doth weep and speak. 

Reading we were one day, for our delight, 

Of Lancelot, how love constrain’d him ; 

We were alone, with no suspiciousness. 

More than one time that reading struck our eyes, 

But it was only one point conquered us. 

Whenas we read about the longed-for smile, 

How by so great a lover it was kissed, 

This one, who from me ne’er shall be disjoined, 

Trembling all over, kissed me on the mouth. 

A Galahalt was the book, and he that writ: 

Further that day we read in it no more.’” 
To our minds Mr. Rossetti’s translation, though it too often 
reads like prose which to many readers may seem too naked and 
constrained, and far less elegant than Mr. Ford's, is the better, 
but the difference between them illustrates, we think, the 
advantages and disadvantages of realism when applied to trans- 
lation. Mr. Ford has evidently aimed at elegance, colour, and 
fluency of rhythm. ‘These of course are desirable objects, but 
they may lead, and they sometimes unconsciously lead Mr. Ford, 
into the facility of hack versification, under the slightest touch 
of which genius ‘slips into ashes.” ‘*Thy sad throes” is an 
expression which Mr. Tennyson would perhaps apply cleverly 
to some bird or beast, anyhow so apply it as in the application to 
brush off the crust of literary cant which invests it in common 
use, or when used as a substitute for the ever-renewed ‘‘ mar- 
tyrdoms ” of Francesca da Rimini. Mr. Rossetti’s ‘‘ pains ” are of 
course a little pale and even disagreeable for ‘* martiri,” but the 
expression is not on the borders of literary vulgarity. We 
might pick out a whole list of expressions from Mr. Ford's 
translations, such as ‘ holy grief,” ‘* amorous sighs,” ‘* did 
sure disclose,” ‘‘ him prisoner bound,” ** this lover true,” ex- 
pressions crusted, as we have said, with literary “stock,” and 
being so crusted, dead for all purposes of living emotion. 
Mr. Rossetti’s realism preserves him in a great measure from 
this evil, and enables him to catch many beauties, so to speak, 
alive, which disappear in Mr. Ford’s hands. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, the simple expression ‘‘la prima radice del nostro 
amor.” Mr. Rossetti translates nakedly ‘+ the first root,” and 
saves the poetry. Mr. Ford’s ‘sign and way disclose’ belongs 
rather to Dr. Watts, or, if we invent an expression, te that 
large indigenous literary flora which may be described as 
‘Watteiana Britannica.’ We may add another instance of Mr. 
Rossetti’s realism in which he has been singularly happy. He 
translates ‘‘e scolorocci il viso” ‘‘ and discoloured us in face.” 
Even the magic of Tennyson's poetical intuition could hardly go 
further. ‘There is a change of countenance due to violent emotion 
which is not so much pallor as an abrupt and indefinable, yet 
positive discoloration, the most delicate conceivable symbol 
perhaps of internal and tumultuous passion, especially in women. 
Mr. Ford puts “‘ change of hue.” ‘This is more elegant, but it is, 
unconsciously on Mr. Ford’s part, full of literary euphuism. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Ford's translation is a very good translation, 
But on the whole we prefer Mr. 
There 


and one well worth perusing. 
Rossetti’s principle and method of workmanship. 
however, one passage in Mr. Rossetti’s preface with which we 
cannot agree, and it is one which seems to imply a radical 
difference of conception. he says, ‘ will 


is, 


‘*Some readers,” 





strinse : 
Soli eravamo e senza aleun soner bound ; 
hel é 9 f fa alc 7 © at 
; We were alone, and no suspicion 
sospetto. near 
ar. 


Full oft that reading did our | 
thoughts confound, | 


Per piu fiate gli oechi ci sospinse 
Our eyes make meet, our faces | 


Quella lettura, e scolorocci il 





viso: change their hue ; 
Ma solo un punto fu quel che ci But twas a single point, that 
vinse, 


fix'd the wound. 


probably be disposed to consider that singularity, or even 
oddity, of phrase is one of my chief shortcomings. Where 
that fault is my own, I must simply plead guilty; but I would 
ask my reader (if unacquainted with Italian) to believe me 
when I say that generally I am odd to the English reader for one 
reason only—that Dante also is odd to the Italian reader in the 
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game passage.” To this statement we demur entirely. If ever 
Dante sounds odd to the Italian reader, it may be as Chaucer, or 
Spenser, or Shakespeare, or the English Bible, or even Tennyson, 
sounds odd to the English reader. But then the oddities, if 
oddities they can be called, in each of these cases are homogene- 
ous with the whole style, and do not arise out of the patchwork 
and mosaic of styles to which Mr. Rossetti is compelled to resort 
in order to pack his sense into a line-for-line translation. His 
oddities are not departures from common use in the sudden rush 
of poetical feeling, but a cold makeshift of adaptations from all 
the four corners of the language. The word *‘ whenas,” for in- 
stance, is an archaism which in the mouth of the beautiful 
Francesca da Rimini suggests a grotesque idea of an old woman 
Dante, with all his grandeur and 


mumbling over her tea. 
Ilis language is almost 


majesty, is singularly simple and natural. 
as natural as that of our Bible, and quite as homogeneous. 


LISABEE’S LOVE STORY.* 
Tue author of Dr. Jacob could scarcely write any novel without 
touches of that shining grace and natural poetry which connect 
the novel with the idyl, and mingle a refreshing atmosphere of 
tranquil imagination with the necessary excitements of romance. 
There are plenty of such touches in the present story, which 
loosely as it is pieced together and inadequately as it is worked out, 
contains many traces of a far higher faculty than is ordinarily 
employed in the manufacture of novels. But this is a very inferior 
book to Dr. Jacob, and falls, we think, in the vagueness and 
sketchiness of its workmanship, considerably below the level of 
the first story by the same author, John and I. The truth is, we 
apprehend, that the writer,—surely a lady ?—is working a not very 
strong but rare and delicate imaginative faculty in the common 
literary harness of the press, in which we may be quite sure it will 
soon be exhausted, and prove unequal even to competition with the 
drudging imaginations of the regular trade. We do not mean 
that there are not fine imaginations—usually masculine how- 
ever—which will bear the heaviest and most repeated calls 
upon their efforts, and sometimes grow stronger by the work. 
But when it is so, the merit of their work usually consists rather 
in qualities which are at the call of the will and under its domin- 
ion, than in any atmosphere of beauty. A writer like De Foe, for 
instance, whose whole power consists in the vice-like grip of his 
imagination over details, could turn out story after story with no 
sense of exhaustion, and only that difference in power which 
resulted from the suitability or unsuitability of the subject to his 
genius. In writing of a subject like the plague of London, 
where external circumstantiality and minuteness of realism were 
almost everything, and the terrible nature of the subject itself 
supplied the unity of ideal effect, he rises almost to sublimity. 
Writing a fictitious ‘history of the Devil,’ where everything 
would depend on the subtlety of imaginative idealism, he is dull 
beyond conception. Again, Sir Walter Scott's imagination, 
though it had powers much nearer to those of the poet than De 
Foe’s, was not of the kind to suffer most by constant and rei- 
terated effort. Historical materials always excited his imagina- 
tion most ; it kindled beneath the pressure of a wealth of tradi- 
tion, and was never so little impressive as when it was most com- 
pletely left to the guidance of his own spontaneous thought. But 
the fascination of a vastly less considerable genius than that of these 
great masculine writers often depends on qualities far less under 
control, far more of that airy and volatile kind which does not yield 
any fruit to the straining of the will. ‘The author of Dr. 
Jacob is one of these. You could never say of her pictures that 
they are strongly outlined. But when they are happiest they are 
thoroughly pervaded by that soul of beauty brimming over 
earthly scenes which is not strictly speaking pictorial so much 
as idyllic. We mean that their charm consists far less in the 
graphic strength of the picture engraved on the imagination than 
in the aroma of loveliness which reaches what we may call the 
soul of sense. There are writers graphic beyond measure who 
never leave this feeling. Lord Macaulay, for instance, cuts the 
spectacle of a character or a scene on the mind with no common 
power, but how like the metallic daguerreotype is the picture he 
draws! Miss Bronté, again, was a most powerful painter, but 
scarcely ever gave an idyllic beauty to a single scene. (George 
Eliot, on the contrary, has this (with most other powers of 
the novel-writer) in its highest perfection. There is no more 
lovely idyl in the language than the picture of Hetty in her 
dairy in Adam Bede. ‘Thackeray had this power in great per- 
fection, and has lavished it most on us in Esmond. Dickens 


Story. By the Author of John and J; Dr. Jacob, &. London: 








* Lisabee's Love 
Hurst and Blackett, 


is wholly destitute of it. Among critics, Charles Lamb, and 
a very different and much gloomier writer, Hazlitt, possessed it. 
It is not strictly due to strength of imagination, but to a visionary 
faculty often consistent with a very imperfect imagination,— 
a visionary faculty which loves to play over homely, earthly scenes, 
and dislikes soaring into ideal worlds. It is, we believe, one of 
the most fascinating and also one of the least controllable of im- 
aginative gifts,—a sort of dew of feeling bathing the field of vision 
which often gives it a glory, just as Claude's pictures have a glory, 
independent of strong drawing. It goes for the most part with 
humour, usually with light, playful humour. The author of 
Dr. Jacob has a large share of this gift, but it is not at her own 
control, and writing so fast as she is now doing, she often substi- 
tutes for it a mawkish German sentimentalism—which is about as 
like it as is the cold mist which an east wind drives up before it, 
to the amethyst depths of autumnal horizons. For example, here 
is a picture which, though it chiefly respects cattle, we do not hesi- 
tate to call idyllic in its beauty. It relates to a Suffolk farmer in 
trouble :— 


“The early morning air, to which he had been accustomed from boy- 
hood, soothed him. He made the circuit of the farmyard slowly, now 
pausing to speak a word to the horsemen busy in the stables, or the la- 
bourer preparing his hoes. Farmers have always their favourites of 
stock and produce; and William Plumtree’s favourites were bullocks 
and beetroot. He scolded his horses, growled and grumbled at his pigs 
for fatting slowly, spoke in slighting terms of his sheep to their faces, 
and called the hens bad layers before throwing down their matutinal 
corn. And he often practised little tricks on his pigs, sheep, and hens; 
giving them odd lots of corn and beans, musty peas, and rotten potatoes, 
chuckling the while over their gullibility. But he treated his bullocks 
with a never-varying respect, making way for the finest and handsomest 
as for the parson; inviting them to eat with all manner of flatteries and 
coaxings, quite blushing if the oil-cake came short, and the great calm 
faces looked reproachfully at him. He was in the habit, too, of stroking 
their necks and apostrophizing the rolls of fat on their ribs ; whenever the 
ribs fattened slower than usual, the fact was commented upon outside 
the bullock yard. To-day the large, soft-coated, sweet-breathed things 
lay sleeping péle méle in their cosy shed, a single streak of light stretch- 
ing sword-like over the dark red, dusky mass; by and by, an imperti- 
nent cock flew up to the window, and raising his neck, flapping his 
wings, and standing on tip-toe, prepared to blow his shrill trumpet. 
But the farmer had no patience with cocks just then. Taking up asmooth 
round stone, he aimed it at chanticleer’s most conceited-looking leg, 
and sent him away, his mission unperformed. This little bit of tyranny 
seemed to soften and soothe William's temper. He leaned on the low open 
wall of the shed, and almost smiled, when there camo a simultaneous 
snort, a shaking of sleek limbs, a shower of dust in his eyes, and the 
handsome, heavy, soft-treading animals crowded to the ae I 
He piled some cut beetroot into the trough with a slow, practised d, 
every onward movement of which was followed by the nearest by- 
stander. In less than five minutes the fifteen heads were bent over the 
juicy food—eyes, mouth, and nostrils having precisely the same expression 
—shoulder, neck, and forelegs having precisely the same angle of 
inclination. And there was such an earnestness as well as simultane- 
ousness in the act, that one might have thought the beasts underetood 
the importance of their making hearty meals; indeed, they appeared 
leagued in a guild and corporation of eating—sworn to eat so much at 
any risk or cost. William watched the monotonously working jaws 
with a calm instinctive satisfaction. There is no solace for sorrow like 
that of a favourite occupation which has never too intimately tasted of 
our joys. Here Arthur had not come; his lavish praise of everything 
at Sycamore Farm, his interest in horses, and pigs, and sheep, his 
critical but amateur knowledge of farming, made all other places speak 
of him, look astonished and ashamed*of him. But the bullocks were 
recently purchased, and ignored Arthur altogether; moreover, they 
looked burly, and plump, and prosperous, as if they could not possibly 
belong to a man in trouble, and never once pricked up their ears with an 
expression of sympathy.” 

IIere, on the other hand, is a passage which tries to be written in 
the same mood, but which betrays again and again by its strained 
tone and sentimental word-compounds that it is false metal :— 


“The privilege of nursing! Some may think there is scant privilege 
in broken rest, in breathing the atmosphere of physic and pain, in being 
led by weak, faint hands to the very threshold of the dark, silent Un- 
known ; in quitting (perhaps never to return the samo again) tho 
bright, flower-grown, happy places of life. But for such pain and 
sacrifice, what holy and unspeakable guerdon is won! If we have 
climbed the Calvary, we have also caught glimpses of the Glory. If 
we have lost some youth, some freshness of feeling, and some capabilit 
of common happiness, we have gained a hundred, nay, a thousand-fol 
in the strength that is begotten of sorrow, in the capability of happiness 
heaven-born, not earthly; in the attainment of a peace, never again to 
be too painfully disturbed. And what inestimable treasures of love and 
memory remain to us! We have seen the receding tide of a precious 
life, with childish wonder that sunset should bo so radiant. The tide 
goes out slowly. By and by, the skies are grey and cold, the sands are 
bare, and were we monarchs twice as potent as the great King of the 
Purple East, or the God-crowned Christ-named Solomon, we could not 

call a wave back again. Well for us to have gained a waif or stray of 

tide so wistfully watched! Woe for us to have missed such watching ! 
| There are no balms, no more happy heart prophecies, no more youth, 
| for those whose beloved ones have died far off and beyond reach of love. 
The day breaks, but without Auroras. Winter goes; the Spring comes 
never. Only high and unutterable consolations reach such heart- 
solitudes.” 


‘ Heart-prophecies,’ ‘ heart-solitudes,’ ‘holy and unspeakable 
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guerdons,’ and the rest,—they are all the spurious words which 
try and bring back the atmosphere of visionary feeling to a mood 
which is out of tune with it. And this is a fault recurring again 
and again in Lisabee’s Love Story. 

A very different fault, due probably to the same cause—a too rapid 
productiveness—is the great deficiency in the drawing of the cha- 
racters. Arthur Leebridge, the principal character, is perhaps dis- 
tinctly sketched, but there is nothing like the fulness of drawing 
which the interest of the circumstances requires. We slightly 
dislike him throughout, and more than ever at the end. Yet 
we are evidently intended to be reconciled to him, and there 
is a vague sense throughout that the author is failing to 
bring out fine characteristics which she sees herself, and which 
are her justifications for making him her principal figure. 
Then the child Minchen is a far more carelessly executed though 
evidently strongly conceived picture. There is a painful 
sense of inadequacy and scrappiness about the working out of this 
figure evidently very subtly conceived. She fails, too, to excite the 
interest the author intends, and, chiefly from the want of detailed 
effects calculated to impress the conception on the mind of the 
reader. She is a figure ‘‘ going to be created.” The best by 
far of the more careful sketches is the old farmer William 
Plumtree himself. There is power and pathos in the picture both 
of his life and his death, and he alone satisfies us. 

As a whole, the story is loosely knit, wandering, and ineffectual, 
though many of the scenes are coloured in with that poetic beauty 
and light airy touch which is the author’s most characteristic 
charm. In the power of drawing character she has many superiors 
ani many equals, but if she would write only in her happy 
moods, there are very few English novelists who could excel her 
in giving a soul of beauty to homely natural scenes. 





JOSIAH WEDGWOOD.* 

Mr. GLapstong, in his eloquent speech on the occasion of the 
commencement of the Wedgwood Memorial Institute, remarked 
upon the strange fact that no life of Wedgwood had ever 
appeared. The deficiency has at last been supplied by the simul- 
taneous publication of two volumes, one being the first instal- 
ment of a full life of Josiah Wedgwood by Miss Meteyard, 
and the other a history of the entire clan of the Wedgwoods 
by Mr. Jewitt, both also containing a sketch of the early history 
of Staffordshire pottery. Both books are beautifully got up in 
binding and typography, and though on certain points they 
necessarily clash, there is a wide range in treating the subject for 
more than one writer. Mr. Jewitt is minute and technical in all 
the mechanical and chemical details of the potter’s work, and has 
devoted great research to the antiquarian department of his sub- 
ject. Miss Meteyard, writing with access to Wedgwood’s private 
correspondence and business papers, takes a more comprehensive 
view of his general character and private life, though far from neg- 
lecting the facts of his business life. Miss Meteyard, again, gives a 
large share of her work to artistic criticism on his works; Mr. 
Jewitt more generally confines himself to accurate description. Miss 
Meteyard’s work, notwithstanling a slight tendency to discursive- 
ness, seems likely when finished to prove the better life of Wedg- 
wood as a leader of industry and an artist, and we hope soon to 
see the promised second volume; but Mr. Jewitt’s history of the 
Wedgwoods is a work of considerable merit in its line. As the 
atter is now before us in its entirety, we will at present confine 
ourselves to an outline of its main features, reserving Miss Mete- 
yard’s more elaborate work for a future occasion. 

The history of ‘‘the truly beautiful art of pot-making” re- 
mains, as Mr. Jewitt says, to be written, and would certainly 
form one of the most interesting works imaginable. To trace the 
progress of the art from the time when it only existed in rude 
prehistoric cinerary urns down to its present state would involve | 
matters at every stage bearing most directly on the most import- 
ant questions of artistic history and social civilization. But ina 
work of which the main object was the biography of an indivi- 
dual, Mr. Jewitt has done well in confining himself to an outline 
only of the information which antiquarians have accumulated 
with regard to the origin and early history of the great Stafford- 
shire Potteries, for which Josiah Wedgwood did what Arkwright 
did for the cotton world, or what Stephenson did for locomotion. 
It is clear that from the very earliest ages the district now known 





* The Wedgwoods, being a Life of Josiah Wedgwood, with notices of his works and 
their productions, memoirs of the Wedgwood and other families, and a Hist wry of 
the early Potteries of Staffordshire. Ly Lleweilynn Jewitt, F.S.A. Londo: Virtue 
Brothers and Co. 1865. , 
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as the Potteries has been the main seat in England of Ceramic 
Art. Itis much to be regretted that so little has hitherto been 
done in the way of archwological research with regard to the 
special manufacture of the district, but the Wedgwood Institute 
and Museum already referred to promises a better state of things, 
In the first or Celtic period of pottery, the specimens found in 
the Staffordshire district consist chiefly, as usual, of cinerary urns, 
drinking-vessels, and incense cups, and differ considerably from thoge 
of other districts both in construction and ornamentation—the 
great characteristic of the cinerary urns being a deep, overlapping 
rim, and a zigzag or ‘‘ herring-bone” style of moulding. Next ip 
point of interest to these are the incense cups, found in considerable 
numbers in Staffordshire and Derbyshire tumuli, and remarkable for 
variety of form. The evidence at present in existence of Roman in. 
fluence is singularly slight, and the traces of Anglo-Saxon pottery 
are naturally few, in consequence of the general dislike of that race 
to the use of clay for any purpose but that of sepulchral urns, 
nearly all their vessels for food and drink having apparently been 
constructed of metal, horn, glass, or wood. Distinctively Norman 
work is also comparatively scarce, though it is not easy to suppose 
that Norman potters could have been unaware of the qualities 
of Staffordshire clay. Throughout what may be termed the 
medizval period pitchers and jugs of great elegance and 
variety were produced in Staffordshire, and the frequency 
throughout the district of the name Telwright or Tilewright 
shows it to have been the main seat of the manufacture of the 
ornamental paving tiles so much in demand, now represented by 
the beautiful encaustic productions of Mr, Minton and others. In 
the sixteenth and seventeeth centuries the resources of the 
potteries were far more generally employed. Plates or platters 
of buff or reddish clay, with figures aud ornaments laid in in 
different colours and thickly glazed are frequent in collections of 
works of the period. ‘They were evidently regarded as important 
works of art, from the care which the maker always took to blazon 
his name in large size on the border. One of the best examples illus- 
trated by Mr. Jewitt is a plate nearly two feet in diameter bear- 
ing a half-length crowned portrait of Charles IL., and the name of 
Thomas Toft—the head apparently of a class of pot-making 
Tofts which exists to this day. A great branch of the manu- 
facture in these days was that of tygs, or drinking-cups, with 
two or more handles. Those with several handles were adapted 
for loving cups, each of three or four persons holding one handle. 
In 1670 we hear of the first legislative interference with the rising 
manufacture. Uttoxeter had for some time been recognized as 
the emporium of the Staffordshire butter trade, which was very 
considerable, and the sale was always effected in pots made at 
Burslem, and supposed to hold a certain quantity. They were 
roughly and irregalarly made and porous. Room was thus given 
for all kinds of cheating and trickery, and in the year in question 
an Act was passed to regulate the construction of these pots. The 
history of the growth of the regular ale-house mug to its present 
character contains some rather curious passages. In the reign of 
Elizabeth one Garnet Tynes, a foreigner, had a monopoly for the 
importation of ‘ pottes,” and an English potter named Simpson 
proposed to pay double the custom duty in force on all he imported, 
and offered also “ to drawe the making of such like pottes into some 
decayed town within this realm, wherebie many a hundred poore 
men may be sett a work.” Conspicuous amongst the ale jugs of this 
period are the grey-beards, or Bellarmines, jugs originally made in 
the Low Countries as caricatures of the obnoxious Cardinal Bellar- 
mine. The Cardinal was short, very corpulent, with a long grey 
beard and harsh features, characteristics easily rendered in a stone- 
ware ale jug. In 1626 a very curious patent was granted to two 
“nglishmen who had shown that ‘not only the materialle, but also 
the arte and manufacture, ” might ‘‘ be found out and pformed,” 
whereby many “unproffetable people” might be set to work. 
They were vested with ‘‘ the sole making of the stone potte, stone 
jug, and stone bottle,” for fourteen years. In 1688 two brothers 
named Elers followed the Prince of Orange from Holland and set- 
tled in the Potteries. ‘They possessed the art of making far finer 
pottery than had previously been seen in the district, and their 
whole time seems to have been spent in precautions against others 
obtaining possession of their secret. At last they over-reached 
themselves. A potter named Astbury feigned idiotey, and 
managed to get employed in moving the treadle of the wheel, 
and for two years kept up the appearance of one utterly unable 
to comprehend the simplest detail of the work. He was at length 
discharged without suspicion, and the man who had successfully 
simulated utter imbecility for so long, suddenly resumed his sanity 
with such effect that he soon drove the brothers Elers from the 
field in disgust. There is a wonderful story told of how this 
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ame Astbury hit upon the idea of mixing flint with clay for fine 
“a It is said that on one occasion his horse went nearly blind, 
poy at the inn where he was staying applied the 


d that an ostler 
ror of a flint powdered whilst red hot. Astbury looked on, and 


was struck with the whiteness of the powder and the clayey appear- 
ance it assumed in the horse’s eyes, and turned his attention to 
experiments, which resulted on the general use of flint in many 
branches of pottery. This is recorded without comment by Mr. 
Jewitt, but is rather a trial for one’s faith. We are inclined to 
regard it as a myth, constructed on the most approved classical 
model, reference being clearly made to a great discovery made by 
Astbury by means of throwing dust in somebody’s eyes. Careful 
exegesis would doubtless explain why tie brothers Elers are typi- 
fied by the horse. 
We have briefly followed Mr. Jewitt through the sketch of 
sre- Wedgwoodite Staffordshire with which he prefaces his life 
of Josiah Wedgwood, and without which it would be impossible 
tv understand the main facts on which his fame rests. It must 
always be borne in mind also that the pottery manufacture in 
Staffordshire had been for generations carried on by separate 
families or clans of potters, every member of which clung to the 
traditions of his own tribe. Foremost amongst them was the 
Wedgwood family. They hada clear pedigree from 1370, and 
seem to have constantly multiplied and replenished Staffordshire 
until 1588, when Gilbert Wedgwood married the heiress of the 
De Burslem family, owners of what now is the town of that name. 
A century later the Wedgwoods had grown into a caste of potters, 
keeping up blood relationships like Scotchmen, and apparently 
all prosperous. ‘They threw out offshoots, too, which took 
root in other parts of the kingdom. A small colony settled 
in Yorkshire, and devoted themselves to plain brown ware, in 
which they carried on a profitable business for seven or eight 
generations. To come at once to the great man of the family, 
Josiah Wedgwood was born in 1730, and was the youngest of 
thirteen children, as, by the way, also was Sir Richard Arkwright, 
born two years later. Josiah therefore came in for a very small 
share of his father’s property, and was bound apprentice to his 
eldest brother Thomas, ‘to learn his art, mistery, occupation, or 
employment of Throwing and Handleing.” At the age of sixteen 
he suffered from the attack of small-pox which left him a cripple 
for life, and to which, as Mr. Gladstone put it, he was probably 
indebted for the brilliancy of his subsequent career. It prevented 
him from being the active, vigorous, English workman, ‘ it sent 
his mind inwards, it drove him to meditate upon the laws and 
secrets of his art; the result was that he arrived at a perception 
and a grasp of them that might perhaps have been envied, certainly 
have been owned, by an Athenian potter.” Great credit is due to 
Mr. Jewitt for the labour he must have bestowed in unravelling 
the complicated web of Wedgwood’s relations with the numerous 
other members of the tribe, his partnerships and dealings with 
uncles, brothers, and cousins, and in narrating the separate his- 
tory of all the more prominent junior branches of the Wedgwoods. 
He is even able to give every step of the descent from the com- 
mon stock by virtue of which Josiah Wedgwood’s wife also ‘‘ stood 
to him in the relation of seventh cousin,” as Lord Westbury 
would say. She ultimately succeeded to a property of 20,0001, 
of invaluable use to Wedgwood.: There is no industry in the 
world so liable to be starved for want of capital as pottery. There 
is much even in Wedgwooud's earlier struggles, even up to the point 
when his successful production of ‘*(QQueen’s ware” placed him out 
of danger. The saying that fire is a good servant but a bad 
master is as true as ever in the case of pottery. Wedgwood’s 
first attempts at making porcelain for table use were one series of 


wood's character more truly, certainly not so eloquently. Mr. 
Gladstone believed that if the day comes when England shall be 
as eminent in taste as in economy of manufacturing production, 
the result will be due to Wedgwood more than to any other 
man. 


“His most signal and characteristic merit lay, as I have said, in the 
firmness and fulness of his perception of the true law of what we term 
industrial art, or in other words, of the application of the higher art to 
industry; the law which teaches us to aim first at giving to every 
object the greatest possible degree of fitness and convenience for its 
purpose, and next at making it the vehicle of the highest degree of 
beauty which compatibly with that fitness and convenience it will bear : 
which does not substitute the secondary for the primary end, but recog- 
nizes as part of the business the study to harmonize the two.” 





THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS.* 
THERE is real pleasure in reading one of Henry Kingsley’s novels, 
but it is pleasure of a peculiar kind. It is not intellectual at all 
in seeming, but rather the pleasure one has in standing on a breezy 
upland, and drinking in the fresh air, swallowing the breeze with- 
out thought of the quarter from whence it comes. What matter if 
it has blown over a marsh, if there is a trace of chill in it, as if to 
the consumptive it might not be altogether beneficial ?—to the strong 
it brings health and life and new energy, and, rarest enjoyment of 
all, a full perception of their own strength to do battle with trouble 
and opposition. There is a contagion of high spirits about Henry 
Kingsley, as about, for example, ‘Thomas Hughes, which to those 
who can catch it is bewitching, which renders them unwilling to 
criticize, anxious only to enjoy an influence which, whether they can 
analyze it or not, will they feel leave them happier and healthier 
than before. ‘The man flings thoughts at you as a child flings sea 
spray, and if you are in health and in the humour, and amid 
weather decently favourable to the sport, you know, as you brush 
the spray off and chide half angrily at your tormentor, that you are 
refreshed and strengthened. What is the use of criticizing the spray 
flung, of anathematizing the bit of seaweed which is sticking to your 
lip, or complaining of the badness of the aim? The seaweed was 
in the water and the aim is part of the fun, and if you want either 
exchanged for something better, walk away at once, and be done 
with a pleasure which you were never intended to enjoy. As 
for a scientific analysis of the water thrown, God help the man 
whose brain at such a moment even temptshim to attempt one! 
Mr. Kingsley in his preface hints or says that this particular story 
of his has a philosophic object, that he wants to paint the struggle 
between love and duty, leaving it to every reader to decide which 
wins, and which ought to win. Well, he hasn't done it. We ask 
any right-minded person, man or woman over eighteen, when 
he or she has closed the third volume, after a good five hours’ 
spell of consecutive reading, whether he or she cares one straw 
about either love or duty, Erne or Emma Burton, whether he or 
she does not in fact hold them mere makeweights in the tale? The 
philosophic point isa failure even as an artistic effort. Erne, a 
gentleman bred up to manhood as a polished hermit, loves Emma, 
heroic but ungrammatical daughter of a blacksmith. Emma re- 
turns his love, but has resolved to devote herself to a crippled 
brother, and consequently rejects her suitor persistently until it is 
just too late. The question suggested is whether she was wrong 
or right, and the answer would seem to be simply that suicide can 
never be a duty except for a cause involving more than an in- 
dividual; but in truth the question is never fairly raised. The 
brother can get along very well without Emma, has a grand head 
and physical capacity sufficient to thrash bullies, has a noble 
father and nobler mother—the latter of whom, by the way, is the 
only description of a high-spirited, saintly cow we ever saw in 





disasters —the labours of months often destroyelinaday. Wedg- 
wood had no Royal subsidizing patrons like those who encouraged | 
pottery at Sevres and similar artificially forced manufactories. 
Mr. Jewitt is evidently thoroughly acquainted with all the | 
details of pottery in all its branches and an enthusiast in his sub- 
ject, but he does not forget to bring out fully the side of Wedg- 
wood’s character not so immediately connected with his special 
industry, his a lyocacy of the Bridgewater Canal, to which, 
even as much as to his great discoveries, the Staffordshire Pot- 
teries owe their present vast prosperity, and his general zeal for 
everything calculate to enhance the prosperity of the district. 
How far this went is shown by his persistent refusal to take out 
patents—except in one exceptional instance—on the simple ground 
that he did not wish to exclusively appropriate benefits which 
would spread increased prosperity throughout the entire district. 
With regard to Wedgwool'’s exact position as an artist, Mr. 
Jewitt very wisely restricts himself to quotation from Mr. Glad- 
Stone. Le could not possibly have stated the real force of Wedg- 





print—has a keen, able, devoted brother, forces himself up from a 
blacksmith’s forge in Chelsea to a seat in the Cabinet in Australia, 
marries a gloriously pretty woman, and is altogether the sort of 
man who does nut need the exercise of all that self-denial. Then the 
lover is a muff—very high-spirited, very deeply wronged, very 
noble, and all that, but still a muff !—and the reader feels that love 
as opposed to duty never gets fair play. ‘That is, he would feel, 
only he does not care one straw about either Emma, or Erne, or the 
philosophy of the question. He is reading about the old black- 
smith with his huge frame and grand, solid, peacemaking, money- 
making ways; and George Hillyar, the polished devil, half-aris- 
tocrat, half convict ; and Reuben Burton, aristocrat in workman's 
jacket, who might have been a convict but that the fates are pro- 
pitious ; and Sam Burton, convict in grain, described with a loving 
malignity possible only to an Australian who is also a Kingsley ; 
and Lesbia Burke, grand Irish virago and woman of sense ; and 
Gerty Hillyar, silly, loveable, little Australian, with her rich and 








* The Hillyars and the Burtons, By Heury Kingsley. London: Macmillan. 
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original slang; and a whole group of Australian statesmen, and 
little bits of description, pages scattered here and there which 
make the blood of ordinary men to flush over their foreheads, and 
compel critics every now and then to pause for an epithet, and 
mutter something about Homer which is unintelligible but quite 
satisfactory to their own minds. Hang Erne and Emma! Ask a 
man who has ever been in a tropical storm how much he cares 
about them while he is reading that description of a true Southern 
cyclone in the last chapter of the last volume. They are in the 
crisis of their fate, and who cares, with that ‘shrill yell of the 
wind” whistling in his ears ? It has been the luck of this reviewer 
to be in a storm of this kind, and also to read and write many 
descriptions of such storms, but he has never seen, and never expects 
again to see in this life, anything like that chapter. Oh for a 
book of tropical travel by Mr. Henry Kingsley! Why on earth 
does he sit writing rubbishy love stories, and trying to paint in 
characters which he only half understands when he can describe 
like this ?— 

“At eleven o'clock in the morning Erne and I were standing to- 

gether at the fence at the lower end of my garden, looking across the 
bay, when our attention was attracted to a vivid green cloud approach- 
ing with horrible rapidity from over the sea; and at the same time we be- 
came aware of a dull roar which grew upon the ear each moment. 
Before we had at all appreciated the dreadful disaster which had fallen 
upon the unfortunate town, I saw the first house struck by the wind fall 
crashing over after half a minute’s resistance, an utter ruin, the shingles 
and weather-boards which had composed it flying before the blast like 
chips of cardboard. Instantly, or it seemed to us instantly, we were 
thrown headlong down, bruised and terrified; and the wind, seizing the 
earth, raised an atmosphere of flying stones and sand to a height of 
some six feet from the ground, which followed its course, as it seemed 
to us, with the rapidity of a projectile, and lacerated our hands and faces 
until the blood ran from them. I raised myself as well as I could, hold- 
ing on by the post of the garden gate, and looked toward my house, ex- 
pecting to see it in ruins; but close as it was I could not see it, for the 
unnatural driving fog which was between me and it. <A fog of stones, 
and dust, and sticks, and boughs; nay, even as we found afterwards, of 
seaweed, which must have been carried above a mile; and fierce sting- 
ing rain, which I thought was from above, but which was only the spray 
blown from the surface of the ocean, a mile off. . . . . . «| . 
Erne forced his way into the house, and we three stood staring at one 
another. I was the first to look out at the door, and the first thing I 
saw was the newly-built wooden church disappearing, board by board, 
shingle by shinglo, as if with an invisible fire. The thought of my 
father and mother came over me with a shock, and I dashed out of the 
house, and sped away towards their house—not two hundred yards away 
—down the wind. I was blown over and bruised in an instant. Now 
I was up, now I was down again; now trying to stop and see where I 
was going, and now falling headlong over some heap of incongruous ruin 
already half piled over with a heap of fuming sand. . . .... - 
Martha, with the child, the two maids, and my groom, were all standing 
close together near the door, silent and terrified at the horrible shrill 
yell of the wind; like infinite millions of voices, all fiercely crying out 
the same words. I saw that Erne was standing by the fire-place, but I 
knew that his thoughts were the same as mine; soI dared not look at 
him, for fear of seeing my own fear look at me out of his eyes. . . 
Back through the groaning forest came the return blast, crashing 
the half-burnt trees into ruins, and bearing the smoke of the burning 
tree-stems before it like a curtain of darkness, We spoke no more, for 
this new phase of the hurricane was more terrible to look on than any 
which had preceded it. I saw the forest light up again into a more 
lurid blaze than before, which apparently was bearing down straight 
upon us; and I would have run back that I might perish with my wife 
and my child in myarms. But Trevittick’s strong hand restrained me, 
and he laughed.— Don’t be a coward,’ he said, ‘there is no danger now. 
Look at this, man, if you have courage; you will never see the like in 
fifty lives. Look aloft..—I did so, ‘The smoke was clearing fast, and I 
saw overhead, to the windward, a wall of ink-black cloud, from which 
streamed, spreading below as they were caught by the wind, four or five 
dark purple cataracts of rain. Terrible enough this; but why were they 
lit up with strange coruscating splendours of scarlet, of orange, and of 
violet? That was caused by the incessant leaping lightning which 
followed the curtain of rain.—All night the wind rushed round the 
house like the sighs of a dying giant; allnight the thunder snarled, and 
the lightning leaped and hissed, till the house was as bright as day; and 
I sat, with the child upon my knee and my wife sitting at my feet, 
listening to the fierce deluges of rain which were spouting from the 
house-eayes.” 
Or who worries about silly Erne while reading those kit-cat 
sketches of great Australians, which one feels, without knowing the 
men, to be so true, and yet so over-favourable, or fears for over- 
wise Emma while listening to the soft babble with which the 
beautiful, silly, little colonist whom the author loves so well pre- 
pares for herself and all around her lifelong misery ? 

We are not going to summarize the story of The Hillyars and 
the Burtons. Let those who have time and patience work it out, 
complicated as it is by every possible variety of impossible sensa- 
tional incident ; they will find both very sorely taxed. All that 
we can promise them is, that while they read the most improbable 
things will seem perfectly natural, that in every chapter they will 
find a few lines of description which they would not have missed 
for the world, that in every page almost they will stumble over 
some incident which will strike them as being truer to the exter- 





nals of nature than anything they have ever read in their lives 

They may not be interested in the characters 3—we have not been 
certainly, and are inclined to think that with the exception of 
Sam Burton, who is a creation, a living convict as he is, and 
therefore about as unlike the ideal of Victor Hugo as the 
ideal of Punch,—they will think them, as we do, rather sha- 
dowy, somewhat of the clothes-peg order, upon whom quali. 

ties are hung without much attention to outline, but what 
then? Suppose Turner's figures were sketches, outlines, dabs of 
colour introduced only to show that the scene was habitable, what 
then? Is the sunlight less bright, or ‘‘ those yellow wolds crossed 
with belts of colourless forest ” less real, or the glades less tempting 

or the storm on the canvass less lurid and awe-inspiring ? Take 
what you get, and be thankful that if you have not everything, what 
you have is the best of its kind. A breeze in a tropical delta is not 
a thing to be analyzed, but to be swallowed, and Mr. Ifenry 
Kingsley’s stories, amidst the oceans of mud and miasmatic jungles 
and slimy creeks, so deep and devoid of coolness, which make up 
sensational literature, are as breezes in a tropical delta, full of life 
and freshness and vigour-giving qualities. Pleasanter draught 
can no man have, and if it does not fire his blood or stimulate hig 
brain like more artificial compounds, it does send through him that 
sense of the felicity of existence which the men of cities in thig 
nineteenth century so sadly lack. His work is to the highest work 
what Australia is to England, and what would not men weary of 
civilization give for a trip to Australia which cost neither time nor 
money ? 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Shakespeare: his Inner Life as Intimated in his Works. By John A. 
Heraud. (John Maxwell and Co.)—There is in this portly volume an 
amount of reflection and knowledge which makes the reader regret that 
it should be rendered almost useless by an utter absence of arrange- 
ment and an absurd pretentiousness. Mr. Heraud has certainly no right 
to speak of his predecessors in the way he docs. He owes them more 
than he imagines. And even Voltaire’s censures are scarcely more 
extravagant than Mr. Heraud’s praise. This, however, has its good 
side, but the philosophy is Platonic with a vengeance—only it is often 
so difficult to distinguish it from “fine writing.” Here is a speci- 
men :—“ Out of the bosom of the Infinite a soul having transferred its 
allegiance from the Eternal to the Temporal manifested itself in a 
mortal body on the 23rd April, 1564.” Would it not have been easier’ 
to say Shakespeare was born than all that? Mr. Heraud goes on to say 
that this immortal soul brought with it powers and attributes from the 
Eternal and the Infinite, but their operation was limited by the “ con- 
dition of the organism with which it had associated.” We hope so poora 
word as “ body ” will drop out of the language now, But let Mr. Heraud 
continue, ‘The soul, moreover, was not only immortal, but cosmical, and 
therefore ” (we give up the “ therefore’) “enjoyed not only a will, but 
strong will.” ‘ Doubtless,” the author goes on, “this Shakespearian soul 
was chafed like others, when, in an infant body, it found that it was 
incapable of sustaining and fully expressing the action of a will, yet 
free, butin bonds. Jt was fain to expend itself in inarticulate cries, until 
it had learned to exercise the organs of speech.” Good gracious! here's a 
pother, and all to tell us that the baby Shakespeare could not talk before 
he could speak, and so cried like other babies. If he had not cried there 
would have been more in it. However, when Mr. Heraud condescends 
to come off the Platonic high horse, he has really a good deal to say 
which lovers of Shakespeare will do well to ponder. The weakest part 
of the book is that the author assumes the order of the plays in point of 
time, but really that is the foundation of his theory, and we cannot help 
thinking that he has been warped in the arrangement by a desire to 
make neat divisions. Now we think there is a good deal to be said for 
the theory that after the immature plays, such as “The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona” and “Love's Labour Losi,” he wrote or adapted most of the 
historical plays, next the comedies, and lastly the great tragedies. But 
the periods must have run into each other, so to speak, and some of the 
histories must, we think, have been composed very early. Shakespeare 
can hardly have written “ Henry VI.,” after “Romeo and Juliet” and 
“Hauilet,” and it is certain that the three first printed plays were “ Titus 
Andronicus” and “Henry VL. Part 2 and Part 3.” The first edition of 
“Hamlet” is dated 1603, eight years lator, but this is not conclusive. The 
great novelty of Mr. Heraud’s book is the theory itself, which is that in 
order to estimate Shakespeare aright we must discard the idle stories about 
his life which really rest on no foundation, and endeavour to trace the 
gradual increase of his power asa dramatist ; and that if we can determine 
the leading idea of a play, we know pretty nearly what was the subject 
which attracted his chief attention at that time. To this object Mr. 
Heraud has contributed a great deal, and his criticism is better than his 
philosophy. We believe, however, that his theory is too high-flown, and 
that Shakespeare was before all things a man of business and a manager. 
He adapted plays to make them draw better, and so hit on a vein of 
authorship in which perhaps he never quite understood his own su- 
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ory that his plays were never published till 1623, 
because till then he or his wife had an interest i Ge theatre, seems in 
perfect harmony with this unconscic B why did the poet 
» to write when he retired to Stratford, if dramatic composition was 
sas tanto? The whole theory, however, seems doubtful, for if it was to 
oo teteneet of his partners Hemyng and Condell to publish, it was also 
to the interest of the poet, and the supposition that the partners refused 
to consent, so as to reap the whole benefit by survivorship is one for 
which there is no evidence. Besides, a book was not worth much in thoso 
times. Mr. Heraud’s “ presumption ” that Shakespeare if he had lived 
would have published a collected edition is purely arbitrary. In con- 
clusion we would say that the author's faults are on the surface, but if 
you will burrow for them there are merits also. 
"Mercedes. By Sir C. F. Lascelles Wraxati, Bart. Three vols. (John 
Maxwell and Co.)—This writer sends forth publication after publica- 
tion with such unexampled rapidity that any very high degree of excel- 
lence cannot be expected of him. He has, however, considerable 
narrative power, and his novels are therefore generally readable, but 
they belong rather to tho class of “ boys’ books.” The scene of Mercedes 
is laid apparently in western Louisiana or Arkansas, and the mecting- 
ground of settlers, border ruffians, and Red Indians gives great scope for 
incident, of which Sir Lascelles avails himself. How far his accounts of 
the society of those regions is founded on personal knowledge we can- 
not say, but can hardly believe that the administration of the law is 
quite 80 openly corrupt as he would have us believe. That it is often 
defeated by violence is likely enough, but surely not by bribery. The 
whole of that part of the story is rather spun out, and the tale wants 
unity. Arden, the hero, ties together three separate romances, that of 
Owaya, that of the rescue of Robert Swarton from execution, and that of 
Readers must not look to Sir 
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the recovery of Morcedes’ brother. 
Lascelles for anything but incident and description; he has no dramatic 
power whatever. 

The Sacred Steps of Creation. By the Rev. T. Marsden, Burstow, 
Surrey. (Longman and Co.)—The author had a difficulty in reconcil- 
ing tho early chapters of Genesis with science, so he studied Hebrew. 
The result is this volume. We cannot pretend to have studied it with 
that attention which it doubtless deserves, but at page 361 the reader 
will find a sample of the author's reasonings. He defends the story of 
Jonah and the whale. “Ido not find it anywhere assorted that the 
dag, or fish, was alive; indeed, from the use of mehi, I should say that 
Jonah was in the ruins or floating carcase of a fish sufficiently denuded 
on its upper surface to swallew up the prophet into its cavity or belly 
on his being thrown overboard.” As the carcase floated on ihe surface 
of the waves, Jonah ‘ seemed to go down” to the bottoms of the moun- 





tains, and “ thought that the earth and her bars was about him for ever.” 
Out of the cavity therefore of this sheol he prayed, and “the Lord 
spake " to the dead fish, and it was driven by the wind against somo 
rock near the shore, and “ vomited or ejected” Jonah on the dry land. 
It must certainly be a fine thing to know Hebrew. In conclusion, Mr. 
Marsden says of himself, “Why the Lord should have vouchsafed His 
aid to one in a very small degree only possessed of the necessary 
qualifications of learning, and in other respects disqualified, is a mystery 
known only to Him.” We shall not be profane enough to attempt to 
clear it up. God does “choose the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise,” but they very often astonish the wise without any 
special selection for that office. 

The Book of Common Prayer with Ritual Song. Accompanying Har- 
monies to the Book of Common Prayer with Ritual Song. Edited by 
Richard Redhead. (Metzlar and Co.)—These two beautifully-printed 
volumes will be a boon to lovers of the service of our Church as celo- 
brated “in choirs and places where they sing.” In the Prayer-book the 
tones are given and the Psalter is pointed, yet the volume is not un- 
wieldy. The harmonies are not of course uniform in point of size, but 
in quarto. 

Jacob ben Chajim's Introduction to the Rabbinic Bible. Webrew and 
English. By C. D. Ginsburg, LL.D. (Longman and Co.)—A valuable 
addition to the accessible Hebrew commentaries upon the Old Testament, 
translated and edited with notes by a most competent hand. 

Among the school books sent to us we also note a Treatise on French 
Versification, by M. Victor Richon (Whittaker and Co.), which is much 
wanted, for most English people think that a French Alexandrine consists 
of four anapasts; also a Treatise on Logic, by S. H. Emmens (Virtue 
Brothers), which is a very concise and clear text-book ; also a Stepping- 
Stone to Arithmetic, together with its Key, by Abraham Arman (Virtue 
Brothers) ; the thirty-sixth edition of Dr. Cornwell's School Geography 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.); the College Euclid, by A. K. Isbister, M.A., 
most clearly arranged and printed, but not written in symbols (Longman 
and Co.); Ecloge Latine, one more Latin reading-book, by the Rev. P. 
Frost (Bell and Daldy); another Class- Book of Old Testament History, by 
the Rev. G. F. Maclear (Macmillan and Co.); Premitres Lectures, another 
French reading-book, but at least a good one, for the author is M. Leon 
Contanseau (Longman and Co.); a Key to the Half-Hours of French 
Translation, by Alphonse Mariatte (Williams and Norgate), another 
French Grammar, by Dr. Fivas (Lockwood and Co.), which he calls “ The 
Grammar of Grammars,” and declares to give “everything useful and 
nothing superfluous ;” finally, a Grammatical Analysis, with Progressive 
Exercises, by W.S. Dalgleish (Oliver and Boyd), which deserves praise 
for its simplicity. 
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J. C.and J. FIELD, who beg to caution the Public 
Against spurious imitations, Theirlabel is on the packets 
and boxes. 

Sold by all dealers throughout the Kingdom. Whole- 
sale and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, S., where also may be obtained their 
celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLEIDS, and 
the NEW CANDLE, self-fitting, and mo paper or 
Scraping. 


“%, 





Every Instrument is warranted 
BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes 
being entirely excluded from the stock. 


CRAMER AND CO. 


(LIMITED), 


Let on Hire the following Pianofortes for THREE 
YEARS, after which, and WITHOUT ANY 
FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the In- 
strument becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in 
Rosewood or Walnut - - 


40 GUINEA DRAWING- 
ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, 
Rosewood or Walnut - - 


60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE,! 20 Guineas 
Rosewood or Walnut - - 


10 Guineas 
per annum, 


15 Guineas 
per annum. 


per annum. 





of the VERY 





QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED. 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 
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‘*PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


Bears their Trade Mark, the “* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exursition, 1862. 


Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every ‘own throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. and J. COLMAN, 


26 


Cannon Street, London. 








FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


PACKETS, 8p. ; TINS, 1s. 


WARRANTED 


PERFECTLY 


PURE. 


Prepared from the Best Maize or Indian Corn. 





TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ESSRS. LEWIN MOSELY and 

SONS, 80 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 
Strand (opposite Charing Cross Railway Station), 
solicit attention to their method of supplying Arti- 
ficial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfort 
able, and durable than any yet produced, ‘They are 
self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, rendering 
unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one 
visit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 4s. Sets, 
5, 7, 10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. Vor the efficacy, 
utility, and success of this system vide Lancet. 


N 


*.* No connection with any one of the same name. 
TRSTHA WiTaoevur PAIN 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE, 

G ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET 

of TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely witu 
springs, and are supplied at moderate charges. 

London: 27 HakLey street, Cavendish square, W. 
City EsTaBLIsHMENT :—+4 (late 3) LupGavTe HILL 
(Four doois trom the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments:—154 Duke sTReet, Liver- 
pool; 65 New sTreET, Birmingham. 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they under 
take. 


on the 











(CHLOBRODINE. Earl RUSSELL has 
J) graciously favoured J, T. BAVENVORT with the 
following: —Extract of a despatch from Mr. 





H.B.M.’s Consul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, 
“The remedy most efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic 
Cholera) has been found to be CHLonovyNe, aud witha 
small quantity given to me by Dr. Burke I have saved 
several lives.” 
CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, 


COLDS, ASTHMA, 


COUGHS, 
RUEUMATISM, 


NEURALGIA, 
SPASMS, &c. 
CAUTION.—“IN CHANCERY.”—CHLORODYNE, 

Vice-Chancellor Woop stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne 
was undoubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne. Eminent 
hospital Physicians of London stated that Dr. J. Collis 

Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne, that they 

prescribe it largely, aud mean no other than Dr. Browne's. 

—See Zimes, July 15, 1864. The public therefore are 

cautioned against using any other than Dr. J, COLLIS 

BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. No home should be 

without it. Sold in boitles, 2s, 0d. and 4s. Gd. Seut fiee 

on receipt of stamps, by J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great 

Russell street, London, W.C., Sole Manufacturer. 

Observe particularly, none genuine without the words 

“Dr. J. Contutis Browne's CHLORODYNE” on the 

Government stamp. 

+ RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATEN?, 


j THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its eects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MUC-MAIN 
PAD and FATEN'T LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fuil to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
tie hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s, 6d.; postage, 


lg. Double ditto, 3ls. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; posiage, 
Is. 8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., aud 52s. 6d.; postage, 
1s.10d, Post-oflice orders to be made payable to Juhu 


White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT _ 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and ali cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING ot the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpeusive, 
aud are drawn on like an ordiuary stuckiug. Price 
4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 1Us.,and lis, each; postage, bd. 
JUUN WHITE, Mauuluciurer, 
223 Piccadilly, Loudou. 


QOFrT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
WO SKINS, with a deligatful and lasung fragrauce, b 
using the Celebrated UNI ib D SERVICE SUAP LAL- 
LE15, 4d. anu 6d. each. Mauutac.ured vy 

a J.C.and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. Order of 
your Chewist, Grover, or Cuandier. 














yan GLASS, CHINA, and CHAN- 
; DELIERS. 

J. DEFRIES and SONS have just added FIVE NEW 
SHOW-ROOMS to their Manufactory, where the largest 
assortmentin the world of these goods of their manu- 
facture muy be seen.—147 Houndsditch. LAMPS for 
INDIA. 


VILMER and SON’S Upholstery and 

Cabinet Furniture Show-rooms, 31, 52, and 34 Ber- 

ners street, W.—Attention is requested to these spacious 

Show-rooms, which are among the largest in London, 

containing a great variety of every description of furni- 
ture of the best quality aud moderate price. 





4 HOWARD and SON3.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sous 
have so high areputation, additional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmauship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicitan inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an Indispensable luxury in every drawing room. 


{ARSONS’ ORIGINAL ANTI-CORRO- 





SION PAIN’. WALTER CARSON and SONS, of | 


9 Gre.t Winchester street, beg respectfully to notify that 
they have removed their principal Office to their Ware- 
house in La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, E.C., 
and have discontinued their West-Kud Ollice, 31 St. 
James's street, 8S.W., March 1, 1865. 
‘& ARSONS’ ANTI -CORROSION 
PAINT, specially manufactured for out.door work, 
is the best and cheapest. All colours. Is simple iu 
application, sv that any person can use it, Full instruc- 
tions given. Established 70 yeurs. 


( ARSONS’ AN TI-CORROSION 











PAINT is twice as durable as genuiue white-lead. 
See testimonials. 


C ARSONS’ ANTLI-CORROSION 





PAINT. 3 ewt. carriage free to any stationin Kng- 
land and W , and most Seaports of the United 





(See List.) No Agents. 


Kingdom. | 
C ARSONS’ 


PAINT Patterns, Prices, aud Testimonials sent 


POST FREE. soe cee he 
AN TI-CORROSLON 





(ARSON 
PAINT forall OUT-DOOR WORK _ 
+ ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION 
PAINT for WOOD WORK. et 
‘4 ARSONS' ANTI-CORROSILON 
\ PAINT for IRON WORK. _ n 
‘beer todd ANTI-CORROSION 
PAINT for POROUS BRICKS effectually resists 
weather and excludes damp. 3 ewt. carriage fea to 
most parts of the United Kingdom. eS 
(jase ANTI-CORROUSLON 
, a PAINT for FRONTS of HOUSES. 
aS ANTI-CORROSION 
PAINT for BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
tm: RSONS ANTI-CORROSION 
| PAINE for CONSERVATORIES. Sa 
‘} ARKSONS’ ANTI-CORROSLON 
PAINT for GREENHOUSES. 
pases? ANTI-CORROSLON 
; _PAINT for HOTHOUSES. 
\ARSON’'S ANT I-CORROSION 
U PAINT used by nearly all the eminent Horticul- 
turists, the Nobility and Geutry, for their Gardens, 


‘Brey Ss ANTI-CORROSION 





PALNT lasts twice as long as any Other; estab- 
lished 70 years; is Ouly half the expeuse in applauds 5 
is the most effectual in resisung weather, and wiil keep 
for years in a dry plave. All orders to be sent direct tu 
WALTER CARSON and sONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Ludgute Hill, b.v., 
Three doors east of Railway Viaduct, 


YOWLANDS’ MACASSAR OLL.— 
This Elegaut and Pragiant Ui) is universally iu 
high repute for its unprecedeuted success iu promouug 
the growth, restoring, preserving, aud beauufyig tue 
Human Hair, Por Children it is invaluavle as forming 
the basis of a beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s. 64., 7s., 
10s. 6d., equal to four suall, and 21s. per botue. Sola 
by Chemists and Periumercs. , *,* Ask fur “ ROUW- 
LAND’S MACAS3AR VIL.” 


Their 


 ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by | 


| SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
| PATENT LAWN MOWERs, 


| Patronized on Five Separate Occasions during thes 
of 1364 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN 





SRE 
SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in dail 
| use in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor Buckingha, 
| Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral: in th 
| Grounds of the Crystal Palace Company at Sy lonheme 
|} in the Roval Horticultural Society's Gardens Kensinge 
| ton; in Victoria Park; in Battersea Park, and in men 
| hundreds of the principal Gardens in the Kingdom 2 
well as abroad, where their merits haye been fally tried 
| and their success established. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are an 
warranted to give ample Sutisfaction, and if not upproved 
of can be at once returned, ‘Their great durability, simapli- 
city of construction, and ease in working give them a 
decided superiority over all other Lawn Mowers. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their 
| work on uneven as well as on level lawns in a much heater 
| manner than the Scythe at half the expense, and it ig 














~ | quite immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 


Illustrated Circulars sent free on application. 
A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London, 
| reu4 r 
ces anaes LL WHISKY y 
| IX CoGNAC BRANDY. —This celedrated old Irish 
| Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
| mild, mellow, delicious, and very who Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 64. each, at the retail houses in Londo.w, by 
| the agents in the principal towns in England; or waole- 
| Sule at 8 Great Windmill street, [Laymourke’.— dys -rve 
| the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kiuahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


| AU DE VIE.—This Pure PALE 
4 BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced by us in 

| 1851), is very superior to re :eut importations of Cognae, 

| Iu French boitttes, per doz.; a case, 393, 

| railway carriage paid.—No agents, : @ obtained 

| only of HENRY BRETT and Co., Vid Furnival’s Dis. 

| we Holborn, £.C., and 3) Regent s:rect. Mstablished 
$29. 


sicemmaiteantainnsin 





sume. 








338s. 





| TONIC BITLERs. 
Wy sree QUININE WINE, the most 
| palatable and wiolesome bitter in existence; an 
} unequalled stomuchic, and a gentle stimulant. Soll by 
Grocers, Ltalian Warehousemen, Wine Merelants, Con- 
| fectioners, and others, at 50s. & dozen, 

Manulactured by WALTERS and WILLIAMS, 2 Mar- 
tin’s lane, Cannon street, London. 

Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 








~ STARCH MANUE AC TURERS 
TO H.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
‘NLENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1302. 
This unrivalled starch ig 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


and pronounced by Her Majesty's Launidress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 


THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientilic meu ol the age 

CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London, 


PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 203, 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Muvelopes, 
Account aud MS. Books, Household Papers, &e. 

PARTRIDGE and COZEN'S celebratel GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY torwarded tree to any Railway 
Station in Kugland on rec f Post-ollice Ocder. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to 1s. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Busiaess or Address Dies from 3s. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 


terms. 
Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 


Stationery Cabinets, Postage Seales, Writing Cases, &c., 
post tree. 


sipt of 





PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 
The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 

| EAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM- 
CUURT ROAD, have greatly eularged their 

Premises, for the purpose of making a more complete 

arrangemeut of their Stock. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms, eac!: completely 
furnished with a differeut Suite of Bed-ltoom furni- 
ture; these are irrespective of their geucril Stock, 
displayed in Six Galleries, and Two large groaud-tloor 
Warerooms, the whole forming, they believe, tue most 
complete Stock of Bed-Room Furaiture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED VArAlOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Be iding, ant Bed-Room Paruiturs seat 
free by post On application .o HEAL and 50, 198, 197, 
193 Tottenlham-Court road, London, W. 


N°? MEDICINE for the CURE of 
4 ASTHMA, CUNSUMPTION, aud COUGHS 
was ever altended with such speedy aud uutailin,s success 
as Dr. Locock s Puluonic Wafers. Ln every newspiper 
aud periodical iu tue Kingdom may be seeu testunvutals 
of weir wouderfal efficacy. Yo singers aut pabiic 
speake.s they ale invaluable for clearmag aud strength 
euing the Voie. Price ls. lgd, 2s. 9d., 43. Gd, aud Lis 
per Dox; by ali Medici .e Veudors. 
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= REPORT of the ASIATIC 
sorporated by Royal Charter. 
Fae ital, £2,000,000. Paid-up Capital, £500,000. 
a 
Court OF ))IRECTORS. ; 
FRANCIS BOYKE?’, Esq., Chairman. (Messrs. Timo- 

. RUSSELL, Deput: 
eo and Gray and Co., Bombay). 

i Cardwell, Parsons, and Co., Bombay.) 
gute h Fearon, Esq. (Messrs. Fearon and Co., late 
William Maitland, Esq. (Messrs. M’Killop, Stewart, and 

Co., Calcutta.) 
ssrs. Coleman, Turquand, Youngs, and Co. 
” ‘Sand Menager—Anthony Morrison, F8}. 
—he Bank of England; the London Joint- 
men i Stock Bank. 
s in Scotland—The British Linen Company. 
Ager rokers—Meesrs. Foster and Braithwaite. 


May 6, 1865.] 
BANKING CORPORATION. 
Authorised Office—No. 4 Lombard street. 
CA et weRLL ty-Chairman (Messrs, Grey 
Thomas Cardwell, Esq. (Messrs. Thomas Cardwell and 
of Messrs. Augustine Heard and Co., China.) 
Auditors—J. FE. Coleman, Esq., H. F. Bird, Fsq., firm 
Acting Manager—F. W. Lawrence, Esq. 
Agents in Ireland—The National Bank. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Freshfields and Newman. 





7 2EPORT of the COURT of DIRECTORS to 
vane Bere the SHAREHOLDERS. 

The Court of Directors, in presenting their First 
Report and Balance sheet, have great pleasure in con- 
gratulating their coproprietors upon the position at- 
tained by the Bank during the brief period that has 
elapsed since the commencement of its operations, 

The half-year for which the accounts are now ren- 
dered, and during which period a portion only of the 
existing branches of the Bank have been working, re- 
presents not only the least favourable season of the year 
in India, but has also been characterized by a severe 
monetary crisis in this country, which has necessitated 
the exercise of the utmost caution in conducting the 
business of the Bank, and @ eonsequent restriction of 
its operations. — 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the net profits, after 
deducting all charges upon the current business of the 
Bank, and fully providing for all bad and doubtful debts, 
amount to £70,439 4s. 8d. 

This sum the Directors propose to distribute in the 
following manner, v1z:— 
£37,500 0s. by a Dividend at the rate of 15 per 

cent. per annum, 
by a Bonus of 10s. per Share, equal to 

5 per Qunum, being together equal 

2u per cent. per aumum on the I’aid- 

up Capital on 31st December, to be 
paid to the proprietors fice of 
income-tax, 

£8,484 11s. Ild. in liqniaation of the whole of the 

Prelimiaary Expense:. 
to be added to the Reserve Fund, 

which, with the Premiums arising 

from the recent issue of New Suares, 

will then amount on 30th June next 

to £175,000 ; and the balance, say— 

£6,454 12¢. Od., they propose to carry to the credit of 
the Profit and Loss Aeccouut for 
the current year. 

The Directors have further the pleasure to congratu- 
late the shareholders upon the successful issue of the 
New Shares, both here and in India; which were ali 
promptly taken up upon the terms specified in the cir- 
cular addressed at the time to the original proprietors ; 
the additional capitai, though not required by any exi- 
gencies of the Bank, was deemed desirable to place it 
upon a footing suitable to its increasing business. 

The Directors, whose term of office has uow expired, 
being eligible for re-election, offer them-elves accord- 
ingly, and they recommend the re-election of the present 
able professi nal auditors, and the election in addition 
ofa non-professional auditor for the Current year. 

The Directors also recommend the shareholders to 
authorize them to declare and pay such an interim 
Dividend half-yearly, for the current and future years, 
as they may deem desirable, peuding the final adjust- 


£12,500 0s. Od. 


£5,500 0s. Od. 


London, April 13, 1565.—We have examined the seve- 
ral statements transmi'ted from the Managers of the 
several Branches, and also the Books in London upon 
which the above Accounts have been framed, and hereby 
certify to their correctuess, according to such books aud 
statements, to 3lst December, 1864. 

JAS. EDW. COLEMAN 2 
H. E. BIRD. } Auditors, 
MINUTES of the FIRST ORDINARY GENERAL 

MEETING of the Shareholders, held at the Bank's 

Offices, No. 4 Lombard street, on Thursday, the 4th 

day of May, 1865. 

FRANCIS BOYKETT, Esq., in the Chair. 

The advertisements convening the Meeting and above 
Report of the Directors and General Balance-sheet with 
Statement of the Profit and Loss Account, closed to the 
31st December last, having been read, the following 
resolutions were successively put, aud carried una ui- 
maously, viz. :— 

1, Proposed by the Chairman, secondel by J. A. 
Russell, £3q., 

That the Report and Statement of Accounts now read 
be adopted. 

Carried unanimously. 

2. Proposed by the Chairman, seconded by J. A. 
Russell, Esq., 

That a dividend for the half-year ended 31st Decem- 
ber last, at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, and an 
additional dividend by way of bonus of 5 per cent. per 
annum, be dec'ared and paid accordingly, free of income- 
tax, and that the same be paid in Loudou on and after 
the 6th inst. 

Carried unanimously. 

3. Proposed by Gavin Steel, Esy., seconded by F. 
Noad, Esq., 

That the Directors be and are hereby empowered to 
declare and pay half-yearly such an interim dividend for 
the current and future years, as they may in their dis- 
cretion see tit, pending the fiual adjustment of the 
accounts. 

Carried unanimously 

4. Proposed by Michael H. Scott, Esq., seconded by 
John Cannon, Esq., 

That the following gentlemen, whose term of office 
has expired, be and they are hereby respectively re- 
elected Directors, viz. :— 

Francis Boykett, sq. 

J. A. Russell, Esq. 

Tiiomas Cardwell, Esq. 

C. A. Fearou, Esq. 

William Maitland, Esq. 
Carried unanimously, 
5 Proposed by T H. Coles, Esq, seconded by Jas. 

Parsons, 's4., 
That J. E. Colman and H. E. bird, Esqs., be respee- 
tively elected Auditors; that A. G. Milne, EKsy., be 
elected an additional Auditor for the current year ; and 
that the sum to be paid by way of remuneration to the 
Auditors for the past and current years shall be fixed 
and determined by tiie Court of Directors. 
Corried unanimously. 
6. Proposed by John Parsons, Esq., seconded by T. 1. 
Coles, I's4., 

That the cordial thanks of the Shareholders be 
rendered to the advisers aid supporters of the Bavk in 
Bombay, to whose zealous co-operation with the Directors 
and constant exertions on the Bank's behalf the success 
of the Bombay Ageney is so greatly due. 
Carried unanimously. 
7. Proposed by M. H. Scott, Esq., seconded by Gavin 








, Eaq., 
That the best thanks of the Shareholders be given to 
the Chairman and Directors for their able administra- 
tion of the affairs of tke Bank. 
Carried unanimously. 
8. Proposed by the Chairman, seconded by J. A. Russell, 
a4, 
That the thanks of the Meu ut be tendered to J. E. 
Coleman and H. . Bord, Esys., for their able audit. 
Carried unanimously. 
9. Proposed by the Chairman, seconded by J. A. Russell, 





Esq. 
That the thanks of the Meeting be conveyed to the 
Agents, Managers, and other offic -rs of the Bank, for 
their zealous services for the past half-year. 





ment of the accounts, 
I’. BOYKETT, Chairman. 
4 Lombard street, E.C., April 20, 1965. 
Asiatic Banxtno Corroration.—GENERAL BALANCe. 
Dee. 31, 1864. 
Dr. LIABILITIES. 
To capital, 25,000 original 


Shares at £20 each... ...... £500,000 
Less calls in arrear...... ccs 4,305 
— £495,695 0 0 








To current and fixed deposits ..+-.... 3,383,047 6 4 
To bilis payable aud other sums due to 
the publie ......00. pS snevéespenes ee 1,727,329 15 10 
Prorir anv Loss Account. 
To balance from June 30 to Dee. 31, 
1864, aiter deduction of charges and 


making provision for bad debts.... 70439 4 8 





£5,677,01L 610 
Cr. ASSETS. 

By coin and bullion......e0...se0.c0e £363,995 11 3 

By cash with bankers and money at 
ee EARLE eoesee 1,026,357 8 5 
By Government securities..........00 64,670 0 0 
By bills receivable, loaus, & , due to 
the Corporation ...... cocccccessce 4,213,503 15 8 
By prelimiuary expenses 2.00... see. 8,484 11 11 





£5,677,01L 6 10 

Prorir anv Loss Account ron THE HAL¥-YEAR 
ENDED Dec. 31, 1804. 
To balance carried forward..........0. £70,439 4 8 


£70,489 4 8 





By net profit from 30th June to Sst 
Jecember, 1864, subject to deduction 


for income-tax .... ...... £70,439 4 8 


£70,459 4 8 
January 1, 13865. By balance brought 
forward eM Seheeeeheen res anes £70439 4 8 
F. W. LAWRENCE, Acting General Manager. 
A. O. DAVIS, Acting Accountant. 
F. BOYKET?, Chairman. 
J. A. RUSSELL, : 
WILLIAM MAIrLaNp, } Directors. 


Carried unanimously. 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
F. W. LAWRENCE, Acting General Manager. 
4 Lombard street, E.C., May 4, 1565. 








Canpe-tapra, Moperaror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 


( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 


Gas and Candles, Table Glass, £&c. 


Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


Broad street. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 


ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 


OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 


Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 


Presents. 


LONDUN—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 
Established 1307. 





approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and as a mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINNEFORD 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Bound street, London, 
aud sold throughout the world by all respectable che- 
mists. CAUTION.—See that “ Dinneford and Co.” is 
on each botue and red label over the cork. 


BR Eafe Kscxtsead 


is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 
Wales, which is a further coufirmauon of its great 


y 
RECKITT and SONS, — lane, London, E.C., and 
du 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


—The medical profession for thirty years have 





Tr’s 
DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 


superiority. 


PETITIONS AGAINST the DUKE of 
MARLBOROUGH'’S BILL, for giving the Tithes 
and Status of Parish Churches and Rectories to Churches 
Pew Rented by a Minority of the Parishioners, to the 
Exclusion of the People at large, in violation of the Paro- 
chial System, may be obtained, or signatures there:o 
rece ved, at the Offices of the National Association for 
Promoting Freedom of Worship, 5 Dale street, Lirer- 
pool; 17 Park'row, Leeds ; 19 Bennett's hil!, Birmingham; 
and the Society's Secretaries at Sheifield, Bristol, Ox- 
te eae Exeter, Worcester, Carlisle, Uurbam, 
c., &e. 
EDWARD HERFORD, General Secretary. 
Central Office, Ridgefield, Manchester, May 4, 1865. 


TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
« RAILWAY of NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, 
and OHL).—Mr. THOMAS W. KENNAKD, the 
Engineer-in-Chief, having arrived in England, a Meet- 
ing of the holders of Bonds, Debentures, and Shares of 
the Company will be held at the LONDON TAVERN, 
on MONDAY, the 15th inst. at One o'clock precisely, 
to receive a Report from Mr. Kennard, on the comple- 
tion of the Main Line, and as to the general position 
and prospects of the undertaking. 
S. MORTON PETO, 
Chairman of the London Board of Directors. 
No. 5 Westmins'er Chambers, Victoria street, West- 
minster, May 6, 1865. 








A TEABTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. — CERTIFICATES of DEBEN 
TURE.—The COUPONS from the above Certificates of 
Debenture, due May 15, will be PAID at the Cousoli- 
dated Bank, Limited, and must be left two clear days at 
the Offices of the Company for examination. If seut by 
post @ cheque for the amount will be remitted in curse. 

5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria street, West- 
minster; or 26, Throgmorton street, London, E.C., 
May, 1865. 

T= DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted 
and advances made upon negotiable s@curities. 

Money, in sums of not less than £100, recived on 
deposit, at call, and short notice, at the current market 
rates, and fur longer periods upon special toras, as 
agreed upon. 
By order of the Board, 

FRED. G. BONE, Secretary, 


| IGHT WINES.—IL. R. WILLIAMS 
4 and Co., Imporiers of Foreign Wines, Crosby Hall, 
London. Entrances, 32 Bisuopsgate street, aud Crosby 
square. : 

ST. EMILION.—A pure, sound Wine, entirely free 

from acidity me ae Oe ee. oe ee 

BEAUJOLAIS,—\ useful Wine, with more body 

than the St. Kmilion.. .. oc cc oc oc co Me 
ST. MSTEPHE .. co oo oc ov 0 co vo 108. 
NIERSTEIN.—A very good HOCK “ss 66° ae ee 


HUNGARIAN CHABLIS . 2.) «6 ee ee oe 188. 
HUNGARIAN CARLOVITZ .. oe se oe oe 18s 
HUNGARIAN MENESE.. « | - of 228 


Bottles included. 
Price List of Port, Sherry, and other wines to be 
obtained on application free. 





ei J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 
e@ 120 Regent street, 22 Corahill, London ; 5) Bold 
street, Liverpool; and 10 Mosley street, Maachester. 


ATEW FASHIONS for GENTLEMEN'S 

LN OVERCOATS, MORNING COATS, TROUSERS, 

and VESTS. 

aor NEGLIGEE and other SUITS, 
KNICKERBOCKERS, &e. 

g Aare RIDING HABITS, 

JACKETS, OVERCOATS, CLOAKS, &:. 


AVY, MILITARY, DEPUTY-LIEU- 
L TENANUS' OUTFITS, and COURT DRESSES 
coinpleted on the shortest notice. The embroidery 
and appoint.nents kept ready, aud may be inspected, 
COURL DRESSES may als» be had for a Levee, &e, 


S ERVANTS’ LIVERIES, &c.—Current 
List of Prices, with particulars for self-measure- 
ment, sent on applicition. The prices are for cash 
payments, In each department garments ars kept ready 
tor immediate use. _—_— 
J. and D. NICOLLS' GUINEA 
H. TWEED COATS for Gentemen and CLOAKS 
for ae are patronized by travellers all over the 
worle 


MHRESHER’S KASHMIR 
FLANNEL SHIRIS.—Sold only by TunesusR 
aud GLEeNny, Outtitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Surand. 

TNURESHER’S FLAX CLOTH SHIRTS 
—a light and inexpensive substitute for cotton. Sold 
ouly by THResHeR and GLENNyY, Outfiters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand. 











The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION. 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 

confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Ludigestion. They act as a powerful Tonic 
aud geutle Aper.ent, are mild in their operation, safe 
under auy circumstanees, aud th yusauds of persoas cam 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use.—Sold iu bottles at Ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. 
each, in every town in the kingdota. e 
CAUTION! Be sure toask for “ NORTON'S PILLS, 
aud do not be persuaded to purchase the Various imita- 
tious. 
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THE 


OTTOMAN 
(LIMITED). 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND FINANCIAL 
AGENTs. 

Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862, 
Limiting the Liability of the Shareholders to 
the Amount Subscribed. 

Capital, £500,000, in 25,000 Shares of £20 each. 
With power to increase. First issue, 12,500 


COMPANY | 


| 


Shares, of which 2,500 Shares are reserved for | 


Turkey. One-third of the remaining 10,000 
Shares has already been applied for. 
Deposit £1 per Share on Application, and £1 
on Allotment. No call beyond £3 per Share 
will be made during the first Six Months. 
Where no allotment is made to an Applicant his 
Deposit will be returned in full, 
Directors. 

Rear-Admiral Hornby, R.N., Knowsley, Lan- 
cashire, Chairman of the Cotton Plantation 
Company of Natal. 

William G. Barnes, Esq. (Messrs. Barnes and 
Co.), Merchants, Little Bush lane, London. 
J. Lewis Farley, Esq., 20 Threadneedle street, 

London. 

George B. Howden, Esq., merchant, Leeds. 

Thomas Page, Esq., C.E., 3 Royal terrace, 
Adelphi, London. 

Thomas Palmer, Esq., 16 Upper Southwick 
street, Cambridge square, Hyde Park, London. 

Augusto Soares, Esq. (Messrs. M. and A. 
Soares), merchants, 40 Seething lane, Lon- 
don. 

Richard J. van Lennep, Esq., Dutch Consul- 
General, Smyrna, Local Director. 

Managing Director—J. Lewis Farley, Msq. 

Managers of the Smyrna Branch—Messrs. Pierre and 
Joseph Topuz. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Courtenay and Croome, 9 Grace- 
church street, London. 

Bankers—Tiie London and Westminster Bank, Loth- 
bury, Loudon. 

3ROKERs. 

London—Messrs. Smith and Binney, 5 Angel court. 

Liverpoo!— Thomas Morris, :=q., 3 India buildings. 

Manchester—C. P. Allen, i'sy., India buildings, Cross 
street. 

Hull—William West, sq , 8 Bowl a'ley street. 

Leeds—Messers. A. Greenland and Son, Albion street. 

Dublin—Messrs. McMahon and Fallon, 27 College green. 

Glasgow—Duncan Macmaster, Hsq., 71 Queen street. 

Secretary—b. Lambert, Esq. 


Temporary Offices :—20 Threadneedle street. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed for the purpose 
of transacting the safe and highly profitable 
business of Commission Merchants and Financial 
Agents in connection with the trade and com- 
merce of the Ottoman Empire. 

TRADE OF THE EMPIRE. 

Throughout the greater part of the Empire, 
the soil and climate permit of the almost inex- 
haustible production, in excess of the wants of 
the inhabitants, of those ordinary raw materials 
which form everywhere the great staples of food 
and manufacture. Grain, wool, cotton, hemp, 
hides, tallow, are produced in abundance ; while 
in addition, Turkey yields in profusion those 
rarer articles of merchandise, such as drugs, 
dyes, gums, fruit, vegetable oils, silk, sugar, and 
tobacco, which can only be abundantly and profit- 
ably produced under conditions of special ad- 
vantage of climate and geographical position. 

In the year 1860, it was estimated that the 
annual trade of Turkey with foreign countries 
amounted to 48,000,000/., and that between the 
provinces to 20,000,000/.; giving a total of 
68,000,000/. per annum. Judging, however, 
from the increase of the trade between Turkey 
and Great Britain during the past few years, 
this total must now be considerably increased. 
In the year 1854 the imports and exports be- 
tween Great Britain and Turkey (exclusive of 
Egypt) amounted to 6,251,131/., and in 1859 to 
9,620,5361, but in the year 1863, according to 
the last annual statement published by the 
Board of Trade, they increased to 13,303,682/. 
The trade between this country and Egypt has 
also risen from 11,118,922/. in the year 1859, 
and 10,796,9717. in 1861, to 21,006,9642 in 1863, 
making a total between the Ottoman Empire 
and Great Britain alone of 34,310,6462. This 
increasing trade is capable of almost indefinite 
extension. 

BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY. 

As Commission Merchants, the Company will 
receive on the usual terms consignments of goods 
for sale in English and Foreign markets from 
merchants and others in the Ottoman Empire, 
as well as from merchants, manufacturers, and 
others in this country and abroad for sale in 
Turkish markets, and will execute orders for 


} 





their correspondents both in Western Europe 
and the Ottoman Empire. 

An important branch of the Company's busi- 
ness will consist in making Cash Advances to 
the native cultivators. The rate of interest 
usually paid for such loans is very high, rang- 
ing from 1} to 4 per cent. per month (from 18 
to 48 per cent. per annum), the security con- 
sisting of standing crop, articles of value easily 
convertible, and, when required, responsible 
personal guarantee. 

As Financial Agents the Company will give 
its assistance to the Ottoman Government in the 
promotion of reproductive public works, con- 
ducing to the improvement of internal transit 
and the development of external trade, and act 
generally as financial agents in, and in connec- 
tion with, the Ottoman Empire. 

The Company is prevented by the terms of 
the Memorandum of Association from trading 
for its own acconnt. 

GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Head Office of the Company will be in 
London, with Agencies in Leeds, Liverpool, and 
Manchester. Branches will be established at 
the Ports of Constantinople, Smyrna, and Bey- 
rout, and Agents will be appointed in the Interior, 
subject to the superintendence and control of 
the Branches to which their districts may be 
attached. 

The exclusive services of gentlemen of es- 
tablished reputation and acknowledged local ex- 
perience having been obtained, the operations 
of the Company will immediately commence at 
Smyrna, where a valuable and old-established 
business of sixty years’ standing has been 
secured. 

APPLICATIONS FOR SHARES. 

Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Applica- 
tion for Shares may be obtained at the Tem- 
porary Offices of the Company, or at the Offices 
of the Bankers, Brokers, and Solicitors; but no 
application will be considered unless a Deposit 
of 1/. per share on the number of shares applied 
for has been paid. 

Ts E OTTOMAN COMPANY 
(Limited). 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that no further 
APPLICATIONS for SHARES in the above Company 
will be received after WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 10th 
inst., at four o'clock p.m. 

By Order, 
B. LAMBERT, Secretary. 
t hie ROYAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY Begs to Announce its REMOVAL to its 
NEW PREMISES, known as ROYAL INSURANCE 
BUILDINGS, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

In making this announcement, the Directors venture 
to anticipate they shall experience in their new offices, 
even in an increased degree, that hearty support from 
the Mercantile Community, and the public generally, 
which has long since placed them in the first rank of 
lusurauce Companies. 

They believe that the main cause of the popularity 
thus attaching to the “* Royal” has been the confidence 
of the community that the Company has ever met, with 
liberality aud prompti‘ude, all just ¢laiis. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSYONE, Secretary ia London. 
May 1, 1365. 




















REDUCTION of FIRE-INSURANCE DUTY. 
MUuHE ROYAL INSURANCE COM. 

PANY is now preparel to offer the following 
important advantages to insurers. 

Ist. ‘The full benefit of the Reduction in Duty will be 
secured to all peisons effecting Iusurances with this 
Company from this date. 

2ud. No charge made for Policy or stamp, ho wever 
Small the Insurance, 

3rd. Moderate rates. 

4th. Unquestionable Security. 

5th. A Continuance of the same promptitude and 
liberality in the setilement of Losses which have ever 
characterized the Company. 

The great increase of Insurances which will now be 
effected gives most favourable Opportunities for Gentle- 
men of undoubte! position and influence to obtain 
Agencies for the Royal Applicatious should, however, 
be made immediately. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSLON, Secretary in London. 
Royal] Iusurance Builliungs, Lombard street, E.C., 


Moyy 1, 1565. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

LERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SUCIETY., 
Established 1824. 

The Fighth Bonus will be declared in January, 1867, 
and all With-Profit Polici s in force on the 30th June, 
1866, will participate. Assurances effected befo e June 
30th, 1865, will participate on two premicms, and thus 
receive a whole year's additioual shure of profits over 
later policies. 

Tubles of rates, and forms of proposal, can be ob- 
tained from any of the Society's agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13 St. James's square, Lon Jon, S. \V. 





—————$_____ 
TO the ELECTORS of the CITY of WESTMINSTER, 
GENTLEMEN,— 


H*} ING been requested by many of m 
fellow-citizens to give the more mo lerate, and = 
Conserva’ ive portion of the Coustituency an opportur — 
of marking their disapproval of the extreme Politica 
doctrines which have been avowed by the Candidane 
already in the tield, I have the honour to so icit vt 
suffrazes. oe oe 

Weil known to many of you as a man of business resi 
dent amongst you, I shall be preparel to devote oo 
to your interests. ve 

Unconnected with either of the great political 

€ alities i 

I should desire to enter Parliament as ~ indenendan 
Member, at liberty to vote for measures rather than fon 
men. I should not be a party to any factious attem tte 
drive Lord Palmerston from power, as I feel teat the 

country Owes a debt of gratitude to him for having se. 
served peace, and for the resistance he has offered to 
reckless iunovation in our domestic institutions, 

Although not opposed to acarefully considered scheme 
for the extension of the suffrage, I deprecate violent or 
hasty changes, and am not pi @pared to acquiesce in pro- 
posals which would, in my opinion, have the effect of 
swamping the existing voters, upon whom is laid the 
great burden of taxation. I could not therefore support 
Mr. Baines’s Bill, now before Parliament, as [ believe it 
to be neither necessary nor desirable to make go ¢ nsi- 
derable a change in the preset condition of the fray. 
chise. 

I am opposed to the Ballot, as I believe that it would 
not prove any safeguard to the voter; who, if afraid to 
act openly, is scarcely worthy of the trast which it is hig 
duty to discharge for the benefit of the Common wealth, 

As a sincere member of the Established Church I 
believe the cultivation of the most kindly feelings tuwardg 
those who disseut from its Communion to be essential to 
its peace and prosperity. [ earnestly hope therefore 
that means may be found for settling equitably and 
amicably the question of Church Rates, as I am un- 
willing to consent to their unconditional abolition. 

I wish to see the Naval and Military Forces of this 
country maintained in a conlition of eticiency, under 
the couviction that such @ condition is indispensable to 
the preservation of peace and t» real economy in the 
public service. 

T. the many social questions which occupy the publie 
mind at the present day I should desire to give the most 
careful attention, as I believe the prosperity of the 
nation to be dependent, under the blessing of God. upon 
the education, morality, and providence of all classes of 
Her Majesty's subjects, 

I bave the honour to remain, Gentlemen, 
Your very obedient servant, 


Y 
WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, Jun. 
136 Strand, May 2, 1865. 


\ JESTMINSTER ELECTION.—The 
COMMITTEE for PROMOTING the ELECTION 
of Mr. SMITH sits DAILY from Twelve to Four at the 
TRAFALGAR HOTEL, Spring Gardens, where all 
communications may be made to us, 
JOHN F. ISAACSON, 
ROBT. P. OLDERSHAW, 


(omnes. BANK CORPORA- 
TION of INDIA and the EAST. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 (One Million sterling), with 
power to increase to Two Millions. 

Head Office—64 Moorgate street, Loudon, E.C. 
Branches and Agencies at Bombay, Culcu:ta, Foochow, 
Hankow, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Singapore, aud Yoko- 
hana. 

The Bank negotiates and collects bills and grants 
drafts on its brancies and agengies as above. It acts as 
the agent of parties connected with the Kast in traus- 
mittiug funds and in making investments in Indian and 
other public securities, effecting als» the sale thereof, 
either at home or abroad. It undertakes their safe 
eustoJy and the receipt of interest or dividends thereon, 
and receives pay, pensions, and otles moneys for remit- 
tance through the Bank or otherwise. 

‘The Bank also receives money on deposit at rates of 
interest proportioned to the length of the notice of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 
ascertained on inquiry. 

Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2 


 —_, and LANCASHIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
Fire Capital, £1,000,000.—I.ife Capital, £100,000. 
London—73 and 74 King William street, E.C. 
Liverpoo!\—Brown's Buildings, Exchange. 

With Home and Foreign Branches and Agencies. 
Chairman—F. W. RUSSELL, Esq., M.P. (Chairman of 
the National Discount Company.) 

At the ANNUAL MEETINGS hell on the 8t': April, 
at Liverpool, it was stated, as tue 

RESULT of Operations for the year 18}4, that the— 
FIRE PREMIUMS amounted to ....... oseee £108,597 








} Agents. 








FIRE 


Being an INCREASE over previous year of ... 43,547 
The LOSSES paid and provided for amounted to —_- 67,069 
LIFE ASSURANCES, under 502 Policies, 

were effected for .......... ectcesncaveccen Selner 
Producing in NEW PREMIUMS...... ° 9,699 


W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


| | OME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited) 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE, 
Subscribed Capital, One Million.—Paid up, £100,009. 
Chief Offices—69 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates and on liberal 
terms. 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire and Life Departments. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY Roya CHARTER. 
Every description of Banking Business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 
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ORKING MEN'S C LUB and IN- 
STITUTE UNION, 150 Strand, = 

3] intend holding a SERIFS o' ! 

Me TeGS in the Lower Hall, oxeter Hall, com- 
cing on TUESDAY, May 16, when the DU KE of 
aRGYLL will preside, and T HOMAS HUGHES, Fsq,, 
will give a short address on “STRIKES and Co- 


SRATION.” . 
ag meetings are intended to afford an opportunity 


‘ng-men, and persons of higher social position, 

e pac | ree noel, my of friendly intercourse and 
jnterchange of opinions upon subjects of social and 
ational interest. The Rooms will be open each even- 
i at 7 p-m. for general conversation. The chair will 
A ‘at 8 p.m., when the subject for discussion will 
be introduced, after which free discussion will be in- 
yited, each person being allowed ten minutes, and, send- 
ing his name to the chairman, will be called upon in 


wdmission to the public, 6éd., or 23. fid. the course. 
Members of working men’s clubs and institutes, affiliated 
to the Union, admitied free, with liberty to bring a 
friend at half-price, should there be room. : 
Refreshments will be supplied during the evening at 
erate charges. 
very ee powieg noplemen and gentlemen have ex- 
ressed their willingness, in compliance with the re- 
ot of the Council, to take part in subsequent discus- 
donus:—The Farl of Lichfield, Lord Lyttelton, Karl 
Grosvenor, M.P., Viscount Ingestre, M.P , Lord Entield, 
M.P., the Dean of We-tminster, the Hon. W. F, Cowper, 
MP. A. H. Layerd, Esq, M.P., Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
MA. J. M. Ludlow, Esq., M.A., Hugh Owen, Esq., and 
y nen. 
oe Oa earvestly appeal for subscriptions and 
donations in aid of the general purposes of the Union, 
without which their power of usefuluess will be seriously 
curtailed. HENKY SOLLY, Secretary. 


—_— -——- = 
YRENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL 
I MALL—The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXUIBI- 
TION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 
the French and Flemish Schools,is NOW OVEN. Ad- 
mission, Is, Catalogue, 6d. 
HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
—Managers, Messis. E. FALCONER and F. B. Cuat- 
TERTON. 
Triumphant and unprecedented success of the produe- 


tion of Milton's Mask of “ Comus.”— Vide Public Press. 
Last week but one of the present season. 

To-morrow, Wednesday, and Friday, the new and sue- 
cess'ui Play in five acts, by Mr. Edmund Falconer, 
entitled LOVE'S ORDEAL; or, the Old and New 
Régime. Principal characters by Messrs W. Lacy, E. 
Phe!ps, J. Neville, E. Faleoner, H. Sinclair, A. Raynor, 
G. Belmore, Fitzjames; Mrs. Herman Vezin, Mrs. H. 
Vandenhotf, Miss R. leclerea, and Miss C. Weston 
On Tuesday, for the last time this season, Macklin's 
comedy of the MAN of the WORLD. Sir Pertinax 
Macsyeophant, Mr, Phelps.—Thursday and Saturday, 
for the first time this senson, Shakespeare's tragedy o/ 
KING LFAR. King Lear (first time at this thea:re), 
Mr. Phelps; other characteis by Messis. Walter Lacy, 
E. Phelps, H. Marston, A. Raynor, H. Barrett. J. 
Neville, Meagreson; M.ss Poole, Miss Atkinson, Miss 
C. Weston, and Mrs. Herman Vezin.—To conclude with, 
each evening, Miliou's Mask of COMUS. 

The Scenical and Spectacular effects, designed and 
painted by Mr. W. Beverley. The general action of the 
Mask directed by Mr. Robert Roxby. The cast of the 
characters includes some of the principal members of 
the company,—to wit, Mr. Walter Lacy and Mrs. Herman 
Vezin. To give due effect to the lyrical and musical 
portions of the Mask, engagements have been formed 
with Mr, Wilbye Cooper, Mr. H. Drayton, Miss Poole, 
and Miss Augusta Thomson, who are supporied 
achoir of fifty voices and an increased orchestia, con- 
ducted by Mr. Barnard, Harp aceompaniments arranged 
and performed by Mr. Frederick Chatterton. 

The masks and decorative furniture anl symbols 
designed from classical authorities by Mr. RK. W. 
Keeue. 

The Bacchanalian dances and revel rout arranged 
aud directed by Mr. Cormack. 

Doors open at hulf-past six, performances commence 
at seven. Box office open from ten till five daily. 


NTERNATIONAL REFORMATORY 

EXHIBITION of the PRODUCTS of INDUS 
TRIAL SCHOOLS, Re‘ormatories, Refuges, &c., at home 
and abroad. 

The EXHIBITION will be held at the AGRICUL- 
TURAL HALI, ISLINGTON, and will be open to the 
put lie for one week, from FRIDAY, the 19h, to 
THURSDAY, the 25th of May. 

The Institutions of the following countries will take 
part in the Exhibition :— 











Eugland. Italy. 
Scotland. Malta, 
Ireland, Netherlands, 
Austria. Poriugal. 
Baden. Prussia. 
Belgium, Saxony. 
Canada. Switzerland. 
Egypt. United States. 
France, Wurtemburg. 


Hau over &e. &e. 


IS ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE 
- of WALES will OPEN the INTERNATIONAL 
REFORMATORY EXHIBITION at the AGRICUL TU- 
RAL HALL, Isiington, at a PUBLIC CEREMONIAL, 
on FRIDAY, the 19th of May, at 3 o'clock. 
Tickets, 5s. each ; Numbered Stalls (with right of ad- 
Mission to the Exhibition throughout the week), 10s, 6d. 
ay be had at the usual agents; at the flail; aud at the 
Office, 26 Sutlolk street, Pull Mall East. 








EPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON S PERSINE LOZENGES are 

Perfectly palatable forms for admiuistering this popular 
remedy fur weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Kussell square, London, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 8s., 5s., and 10s. each, Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s, 6d. aud 4s, 6d. each. 








THE 
DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1855. 


Under the Special Patronage of Her MAJESTY the 
QUEEN, 


THE EXHIBITION 
WILL BE OPENED 


oN 
TUESDAY, 9rn OF MAY, 
BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
The State Ceremonial to be observed on this oceasion 
will include a Grand Musica! Performance, with a Band 
and Chorus of a Thousand Performers. 
On the Opening Day Season Ticket holders only can 
be admitted. 
Season Tickets on sale at the office, 112 Grafton 
street, Dublin. 
Lady's or Gentleman's Ticket ........£2 2 0 
Child’s under 12 Years ........see008 1 1 0 
HENRY PARKINSON, Comptroller. 
10th April, 1865. 
Arrangements for Return and Excursion Tickets on 
all the railways to the Exhibition, at Reduced Rates, 
are in progress. 


4NRYSTAL PALACE.—NEW SEASON 
\U_ PROGRAMME and NEW GUINEA SEASON 
TICKET. Inieading purchasers will confer a favour 
by securing them os early as possible. The unusually 
large demand consequent upon the issue of this year's 
unparalleled programme renders it somewhat difficult 
to keep up a continuous supply at the various agencies. 

The Agents are also supplied with the Five-Shilling 
admission tickets for the Handel Festival Great Re- 
hearsal. They should be applied for at once, as only a 
few thousands will be issued at Five Shillings. 

Guinea sets of stalls for the ten Opera Coucerts should 
ulso be applied for WITHUUL DELAY, at the Palace, 
or at 2 Exeter Hall, where also Season Tickets and pro- 
grammes may be had. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 

Eexeter Hall.—Mr. COSTA’s NEW ORATORIO, 

“ NAAMAN,” will be PERFORMED, for the first time 

in Londo, as a Subscript-on Concert, on Friday next, 
May 12. Conducted by the Composer. 

Principal vocalists,—Mme. Rudersdorff, Miss Ed- 
monds, Mme. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Cummings, and Mr. Santley. 

The baud and chorus , complete in every department, 
the largest available in Exeter Hal!, consists of nearly 
700 performers, 

Half-guinea numbered stalls and 5s. gallery reserved. 
tickets, at 6 Exeter Hall. 








I EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNI- 

TURE.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S STOCK on 
SHOW of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and 
CHILDREN'S COTS, stands aurivalled either for ex- 
tent or modera‘eness of prices. He also supplies 
Bedding, manufactured on the premises, and Bed 
Hangings of guaranteed quality. 

Patent Iron Bedsteads, titted with dovetail joints and 
patent sacking, from 12s. each. Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteals in great variety. from £1 4s. ty £25. 

Complete suit s of Bed-room Furniture in mahogany, 
fancy woods, polishe! and japanned deal, always on 
show. These are made by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
at his Manufactory, 84 Newman street, and every article 
is guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, froin 
4s. the set of five pieces. 


\ ILLIAM §S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING LRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimueypieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Keuies, Clocks, Table Cu:lery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
lurnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteals, Bedding, Bel-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, Loudon. 


[DRORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
Scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his unrivailed Machinery for 
muking Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name a3 a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gruss each, with label outside, aud the fae- 
simile of his siguature. At the request of mumerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. bas introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of aitferent degrees of flexi. 
bility, and wich tine, medium, and broad pvints, Suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
aud Wholesale Dealers cau be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 Johu street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracecuurch street, Loudoun. 











L OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—Uunerring Precision. —When the health 
is breaking down from the continuance of some weaken- 
ing discharge, when ulcers retuse to Leal, aud extending 
misChief is tureatened, then is the time to try the 
potency of Holloway s healiog oinument and purifying 
pills, No treatmeut for giving ease and safely leading 
to a cure can be compared to this. The Oiutmeut cleans 
aud cCovls tue foulest aud must augry Sores, diminishes 
the inflammation, reduces the sweiling, prevents the 
growth of proud flesh, and spares botu pain and danger. 
‘Thousands testify, from their own personal experience, 
to the unvarying success atieuding the use of Hulloway's 
medicaments in cases of ulcerated legs, eularged veius, 
scurfy skin, and swelled auk.es, 





WEALE’S SERIES. 
NGLISH DICTIONARY.—A New 


and Comprehensive Dictionary of the English 
Language, @3 spoken and written, containing above 
100,000 words, or 50,000 more than in any existing work. 

By Hype Crarke, D.C.L., Author of an “ English 
Grammar.” Third Edition, cloth limp, 34. 6d. ; cloth 
boards, 4s. 6d. ; half roan, 5s. 6d.; or, with Grammar, 
cloth boards, 5s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 6s.; Grammar sepa- 
rately, price 1s. 

“In cheapness, portability, and fullness of useful 
matter, it far surpasses any other work of the kind that 
We are acquainted with."—Reader. 

London: Virrve Beorners and Co., 1 Amen corner. 


pues ART JOURNAL 
Price 23. 6d. Monthly. 

ParrncrpaL Conrrinvutors TO May Part. 
RUSKIN, JOHN, M.A.—The CESTUS of AGLAIA 
ATKINSON, J.b.—MULLER, IT?IENBACH, and 

— GAST, with Three Kagravings from their 
aintings. 
. HALL, Mr. and Mre. 8. C.—JAMES MONTGOMERY 
with Three Illustrations. 
A WEEK at KILLAR- 


NEY, with Six Ergravings. 
FAIRHOLT, FF. W.— FACTS ABOUT FINGER 
RLNGS, with Twenty-three Examples. 
Tue Line ENnoRavinas, 
1, D. MACLISE, R.A—The BALLAD SINGER, 
engraved by J. Srer Henson, 
2. J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.—The LAKE of LUCERNE, 
engraved by Kk. WALLIS. 
3, J. H. FOLEY, R.A.—GOLDSMITH, engraved by G. 
STODDART. 
Lo.don: James S. Virrvug, 26 Ivy lane. 


uo 


2 














On the Ist May, price 2s, was published, 
No. VIIL. of 
7s THEOLOGICAL REVIEW; 
A JOURNAL OF 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE. 
ConTENTs. 
1. Jewish Conceptions of the Messiah. 
2° Religion and the Working Classes. 
3. The Writings of Felix Pecaut. 
4. The Influeuce of the Church of England on Sogiety. 
5. Jacob's Flight. 
6. Dale on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
Religion in Denmark 
Notices of Books. 
Ecclesiastical Clronicle . 
To be had througn any bookseller. Advertisements 
and publications for review should be seut to the pub- 
lishers. 

London: Whitfield, Green, and Son, 178 Strand, W.C.; 
Williams and Norgate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent Gar- 
den, W.C., and at 20 South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 
Leipsic: Denicke. Mauchester: Johusou and Rawson, 
Market street. 


Sen 





This day. 
T= NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
No, 207, APRIL, 1865. Price 6s. 

Coa TENTS. 

1, England and America. 


2. Voltaire’s Residence in England. 

3. Jacob Primm. 

4. The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 
5. Free Missouri. 

6 Wordsworth, 

7. Open-air Grape Culture, 


& Reconstruction. 
9. Death of Everett 
10, Critical Notiers 
11. List of Some Recent Publications. 
London: Sampson Low, Sox, and Mansrow, Engiish, 
American, and Cvlonial Bookselleis and Publishers, 
Ludgate bill, 


24 CocksPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


(Avie: and HUTT have just 

printed a list of duplicates, consisting of Biography, 
Voyages, &c., and withdrawn from Circulation, to be had 
on application. 





Just published, Third Edition, price ls., post free for 
14 stamps, witn Photographic Llustrations. 
SKIN DISEASES and THEIR 

S REMEDIES. By Roperr J. Jonpay, M.D. 

Containing the modern treatment (as adopted at the 
Hospital St. Louis, Paris), for the cure of those Rumerous 
diseases so prevalent in a high state of civilization, too 
oiten consequent onan impure state of the blood, causing 
cutaneous eruptions, scoroutic affections, and scrofula ; 
treatment for supertivial and deep-seated ulcers; tor- 
pidity of the circulatory System, causing diseol ration 
of the hands, redness, roughness of the skin, disfiguring 
the face, and giving it an unsightly appearauce, in leu of 
a clear, fair, and healtuy complexion. 

‘“Tuis book is, ashe has aimed to make it, ‘ thoroughly 
useful and practical.'"—Medical Times and Gazette, 
August 4, 1860. 

lo be had direct from the Author, 2) George street, 
Hanover square, Londou, W- 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
\ This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Peautns. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee aud Perains 
pames are on the wrapper, label, botue, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE aud BL ACK WELL; 
Messrs. Barcray aud Sons, Loudun, &o., &., au by 
Grocers and Vilmeu universally. 
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In a few days, in One Volume of about 400 pages crown 8vo., cloth. 


STUDIES, NEW AND OLD, 


ON ETHICAL AND 


SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 


3y FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


CONTENTS. 


1. CHRISTIAN ETHICS and the ETHICS of 
CHRIST. 

2. SELF-ABNEGATION and SELF-DE- 
VELOPMENT. 

3. The SACRED BOOKS of the ZOROAS- 
TRIANS. 


London : 


TRUBNER and 


4, HADES. 
5. The PHILOSOPHY of the POOR LAWS 
6. The RIGHTS of MAN and the CLAIMS | 
of BRUTES. 
The MORALS of LITERATURE. 
8. The HIERARCHY of ART. 


CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 








The First 1} 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


Edited by GEORGE HENRY LEWES, 
Will appear on the 15th May. 
193 Piceadilly. 


st Edition 





Lord MACAULAY'S ESSAYS, Lat 
In 2 vols. crown 8v»., pr , or in7 Parts, Is. 
HIS! ‘ORIC AL 


gare AL one 
ESSAYS contributed to The Edinburgh Review, 
3y the Right Hon. Lord Macaunay., ) 
Milton | Mackintosh’s History of 
Machiavelli the Revolution 

Hallam's Lord Bacon 


People's Edition. 


Constitutional 


History Sir William Temple 
Southey’s Colloquies Gladstone on Church and 
it. Montgomery's Poems State 


Bunyan’sPilgrim’s Progress | Lord Clive 
Civil Disabilities of the | Ranke's History of the 
Jews Popes 
Moore's Life of Byron Comic Dramatists of the 
Oroker’s Boswell’s Johnson Restoration 
Nugent’s Memorial of | Lord Hollund 
Hampden Warren Hastings 
Burleigh and his Times Frederick the Great 
War of the Succession in | Madame D’Arblay 
Spain Life and Writings of Addi- 
Horace Walpole 
William Pitt 





son 
The Earl of Chatham 

Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS, ‘Traveller's Edition, complete 
in 1 vol., with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 
8vo. Price 21s. 

Lord MACAULAY’'S CRITICAL and 
TMISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to The Edinburgh 
Review. An Edition in volumes for the pocket. 3 vols. 
fcap. 8vo, Price 21s. 

Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to The Edinburgh 
Review. Library Edition, the Eleveuth, in 3 vols 
Svo. Price 36s. 

LIST of Fourteen of Lease M papell 
LAY’S ESSAYS, whic! ymay be} had sepacately, in lé:mo., 
in the TRAVELLER'S Liprary: 

Warren Hastings .... 1s. | Lord Bacon ....++-- +. Is. 
Lord Clive........+ces 18 }1 _ Byron; and the 
William Pitt; and the : 3 Yomie Dramatists of 

| 

| 

| 

| 








Earl of Chatham.... 1s. the Restoration .... 1s. 
Ranke's History of the Frede:ick the Great .. 1s 

Pope-; and Gladstone Hallam’s Constitution] 

on Church and State 1s. History of England,, 1s. 
Life and Writings of Croker’s Eiiti on of Bos- 

Addison and ceeunnal well’s Life of Johuson Is. 

Walpole.. 
London: LonGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Pate 

“MUL LER’S ANC [ENT GREEK LITERATURE. 

In 3 vols. 8vo., price 363. cloth, 
I bgt RY of the LITERATURE of 
ANCIENT GREECE. By Professor K. O. MUL- 

LER. Translated by the Right Honourable Sir GeorGe 
CorNewaLL Lewis, Bart., and by J. W. Donatpson, 
D.D. 


rnester row. 


London: Lonomay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


~~ Dr. THOMAS BULL'S TWO M ANUALS for 
THERS. 
New Edition, waite ae enlar ged, in feap. Syo. 
I | INTS to MOTHERS for the 
MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH during 
PREGNANCY and in the LYING IN ROOM, with 
Hints on Nursing, &£c. By TaomMas But, M.D. 
By the same Author, New Edition, fean, 8vo., price 5s, 
The MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of 
CHILDREN in HEALTH and DISEAS 
London: LonemAN, GreEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Ks 


3s. Od. cloth. 
BARR. 


Now ready, in fen p. SVo., pric 


P OEMS. By Mavens 


London: LONGMAN, Garey, and Co, Paternoster row. 


, Appendix, and other 


Additions, crown rice Gs, cloth. 
HE ELECTION of REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, Parliamentary and Manicipal ; a Treatise 

By Tuomas Hare, Esq., Karrister-at-Law. 


Third Edition, with new P 






Vv 


| LATEST EDITIONS of MAUNDER'S POPULAR 
T! 





London; Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row 





Number of 


tE ASURIES, 

In 1 vol. feap. 8vo., price 10s. cloth, or 1s. ealf-lettered. 

yg acess? WISTORICAL 

TREASURY; comprising a General Introduetory 
Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and 
a Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation. 

Revised E.lition, tu which has been added a New Gene- 
ral Index, 

Also, all uniform in size, and price 10s. each Treasury. 
MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE. 
MAUNDER’SGEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL 

HISTORY, and 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC 
TREASURY. 
On the same Popular Plan, nearly ready. 
LINDLEY and MOORE’S TREASURY of 
BOTANY. 
AYRE’'S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDG!: (In the press. 
London: Lonaman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


and LITERARY 





Thirtieth Edition, Maps,and Woodcuts, 18mo., price 10d. 


(ir of GEOGRAPHY, for 
Families and Schools. 
In the same Series, Revised Editions. 
OUTLINES of the HISTORY of EN 


LAND. Is. 
OUTLINES of the HISTORY of 


FRANCE. Is. 31. 
OUTLINES of ROMAN 
10d. 
OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. 


HISTORY. 


3. 


OUTLINES SACRED ILISTORY. 
2s. 6d. 
London: LONGMAN, GREE x, and Co., Paternoster row 





New Elition, now ready, in 8vo., price 5s. cloth. 
Ts LIFE of CHRIST, an Eclectic Gos- 
pel, from the Old and New Testaments, arranged 
on a New Principle, with Analytical Tables, &e, y 
Cuarces De 1a Pryme, M.A., Tria. Coll., Cambridge. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row, 





Now realy, small 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


MAS; CONSIDERED SOCIALLY and 
ve MORALLY: a Review of Various Opinions, 
Ancient and Modern, on the most Interesting Social and 
Moral Topics. By G. Sparkes, late Madras Civil 
Service. 

LONGMAN and Co. 





HOW to READ the BIBLE WISELY and PROFIT- 
ABLY. 

HRIST the INTERPRETER of 
SCRIPTURE. By Joun R. Bearp, D.D. 8v0., 
los. 6d. 

WultrIeLp, GREEN, and Son, 178 Strand. 


London: 
ue Pp AINTED C RILING, ELY.— 

sr. BARTHOLOMEW'S, DUBLIN.~-THE 
BUILDER of this DAY, price 4d., by post 5d., con- 
tains :—Fine View of the Nave Roof, bly Cathedral— 


| 


| ascribed to Thomas & 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 





aia, 
This dey, in 1 vol. crown 8vo., beaut’ fall 
toned paper, cloth extra, price ee. Peied eg 
IKE UNTO CHRIST: a New Trang 
4 lation of the “De Imitatione ch risa,” ug ually 
Kempis, with a Vig . 
Original Drawing by Sir Taomas L oweenee ws from an 
Sampson Lew, Son, and Mairsron, M 
Ludgate hill. oo 





This day, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth, price 33, 6 i 
numerous Maps and Illustrations, ices 


\ ISSIONARY GEOGRAPHY: 
: a Manual for all persons interested in missi ons 

and especially adapted for sch: ol teac) 

persgpae pte 2 eachers and mission. 
Sampson Low, Sov, 

Ludguate hill, 


and MAaRsToyN, Milton House 
use, 


This day, to be obtained at e avery, Library, 
f WINTER IN ALGERIA in 1863.4, 
By Mrs. George ALberr Rogers. With Eling. 
trations. 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 
Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, Milton 
Ludgate hill. om 
This diy, at all the Libraries. fa? 
| t ELEN FELTON’S QUESTION: 
a Problem ina Novel. By Agnes Wrupe 
1 vol. 
“T hold it truth, with him who sings 
To one Clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on s!epping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things,” 
Simpson Low, Sox, snd Marston, Milton House, 
Ludga’‘e hill. ; 


This « day is put jlished, in feap. 8vo., price 33s, 61, 


NOMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY, By 
J Cari Rrrrer, of Berlin. ‘Translated by W.L. 
Gage. 
Wa LIAM BLAckwoop and Sons, Edinburgh ond London, 








A NEW and ¢ HE AP EDITION of 


NAPTAIN SHERARD OSBORN’'S 
J SIRAY LEAVES from an ARCTIU JOURNAL; 
or, Lighteen Months in the Polar Rezions in Search of 
Sir John Franklin's Expedition in 1850-51. To which ig 
added the Career, Last Voyage, anl Fute of Captain Sir 
John Frauklin, Complete in 1 vol, with Map, price 6s, 
Wi.tiam BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
BRITISH and FOREIGN STATE PAPERS. 
Now ready, 1,100 pages, price £1 10s. 
GENERAL INDEX (Chronologically 
i and Alphabetically arranged) to all the DOCU- 
MENTS contained in the BRITISH anl FOREIGN 
STATE PAPERS. Vols. 1 to 42, from 1373 to 1853, by 
Epwarp Henrrstet, Librarian and Keeper of tie 
Papers, Fo: eign Otlice. 
Witiiam Ripaway, Piceadilly, 
N.B.—The subsequent volumes are in active prepara. 
tion, and the work will shortly be brought dowa to the 
latest date. 





Vol. 43, 








and all booksellers. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MANUAL of BRITISH and 
F FOREIGN PLANTS, consisting of the Latin and 
English names of those likely to come before the Botani- 
cal Student, with other uselul information. By Leo, H. 
GRIN DON. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





I IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
4 mena. By Leo H. Grinvon. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpeuny 
Monthly Parts. 

Parts I. to X. now realy. 

The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, K.C. 





Now ready, boards, price ls. 6d, 


L ITS; a Collection of the Best Tales 
contributed to ‘‘ Temple Bar,” “ Once a Week,” 

“Chambers’s Journal,” &c. By Lewis Hovan, M.A. 

With Two arena by W. Schwench Gilbert. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Sew ito. cloth, price 73. 6d. 


, + 
pie PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Menta! Development, 
according to MM. D'Arpentigny and Desbarrolles. 
Illustrated by 31 Drawings of bands of living celebrities 
and hands representative of natioual chars 
aud peculiarities. By Riciarp Beamisa, F. 
Author of “ Life of Sir Mare Isambard Brunel.” 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 











DEDICATED by PERMISSION to the Very Rev. the 
DEAN of CANTERBURY. 


This day, beautifully printed on toned paper, cloth au- 


tique, price 3s. 6d. 
I YR SABBATICA: Hymns and 
4 Poems for Sundays and Holydays. By BexJaMix 


GouaenH, 
London: 


LLEN’S IN 


OFFICIAL GAZELTTE.—Late 


Hovunsrox and Waront, 65 Paternoster row. 


NDIAN MAIL and 


t News from all 














Royal Academy Exhibition—Architeeture at she Royal 
Academy—Architectual !xhibitionsir Joshua’ Rey 
aolis and hs Times—<Architectural Museum—The 
Approaching Dante Festivul—View and Plain of Sr. 
Bartholomew's, Dublin—Lnustitution of Civil Engineers 
—The Water Supply—Keswick Improved—On Defences 
against Epidemic V>sitations—Masters and Men— 








Sanitary Matters—From Scotland—Provincial, <&e., 
&c,—Office, 1 York street, Covent Garden; and all 
bookseller: Ss w 


parts of India—Latest Government Appoinime its— 
Latest Information regarding the Service »3—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have Te sider 

in India or have friends there. Published four times & 
month, on arrival of the Marseilies Mail from iudia. 
Subscription 24s. per annua, pe ayable iu advauce ; speci- 
men copy, 6d. 
London: Wm. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 


5. 











$ 
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PICTURES OF THE 


A SKETCH-BOOK OF 


Just published, price 7s. 6d., in crown 8vo., cloth extra. 


PERIODS. 


Old English Life. 


By WILLIAM FRANCIS COLLIER, LL.D., 


Author of ‘Tlistory of 
Se 

1, ICILIUS the CENTURION: a Tale of the Early Roman 4. ALICE DALE'S 

"Period. Period. 


9 The WERE-GILD of EARL ALFGAR: a 


Saxon Period. 


Tale of the)! - 


LESSON : 


5. SATIN and SAD-COLOUR: 


English Literature,” ‘History of England,” &e., &e. 


a Christmas Tale of the Tudor 


a Tale of the Stuart Period, 


3 TOW SIR EUSTACE C RISPIN LOST and FOUND HIS. 6. SQUIRE HAZELRIG’S INVESTMENT in SOUTH SEA 


HAWK: a Tale of the Norman Period. STOCK: 





WILLIAM P. NIMMO.—London : 


Edinburgh : 





NOTICE—ONLY A CLOD, the New Novell 
by the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c., 
will be ready, in 3 vols., at all Inbr ar es On 


May 10th. 


JOHN MAXWELL and CO., 








Publishers, 122 Fleet Street. 





On Wednesday, the 10th inst., will be published, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


HUNTING SKETCHES. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
[Reprinted from The Pall Mail Gazette.) 


CONTENTS. 
porsn’r | THe ILuntinGg FARMER. 


Hunts AND 
Tue MAn wuo Hunts AND NEVER JUMPs. 


THe MAN wo 


LIKE IT. 
Tue Man wno Ilvuntrs Anp vores Like | Tuk Huntina Parson. 
IT. Tne Master or Hounps. 
Tae Lapy wo Ripes tro Hounps. Ilow tro Ripe to Hounps. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Mr. W. HEPWORTH DIXON’S NEW WORK. 


The HOLY LAND. 2vols.demy 8vo., with Steel 


Engravings and Woodcuts. 24s. [Now ready. 
Mr. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


The COMMONWEALTY of FLORENCE: a His- 


tory of Four Centuries. Vols. I. and I]. Demy 8vo. 30s. [ Now ready. 
Mr. THOMAS CARLYLE'S NEW WORK. 


The HISTORY of FREDERICK the GREAT. 


Vols. V. and VI., price 40s., with Portrait and Maps, now ready. 





NEW NOVELS TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


1.CYRIL BLOUNT. By the Author of “ Recom- 


mended to Mercy.” 3 vols. [This day. 


. The WOMAN I LOVE, and the WOMAN WHO 


LOVED ME. By the Author of ‘‘ Agnes Tremorn.” 1 vol. [This day. 


On GUARD. By Miss Thomas, Author of 


** Denis Donne.” 3 vols. 


2 

3. 

4. NEVER FORGOTTEN. By Percy Fitzgerald, 
5 

6. 

7 


Author of ‘* Bella Donna.” 3 vols. ; 


- MISS MACKENZIE. By Anthony Trollope. 


2 vols. 


MILES BULLER; or, the Little World of 


Onniegate. 3 vols. 


CRUMBS from a SPORTSMAN’S TABLE. 


By Cuartes Crarke. 2 vols 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


a Tale of the Early Brunswick Period. 


SIMPKIN, M rensaeaiinial and CO. 


NEW NOVE!.. 


This day is published, 3 vols anon 8vo. cloth, 
price £1 Ls. 6 


The HILLYARS and the BURTONS. 
A Story of Two Fam iies. By Hexry Krxosuey, 
Author of “ Austin Eltiot,” * Raveushoe,” &e. 
MacMILLAN and Co, London and Cambridge. 


In a few days will be published, crown 8vo. cloth. 


LETTERS from EGYPT. By Lady 
Duvr-Gorpon. 


Shortly will be published. 


CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA. 
By Wit.iam Girvorp PaLorav es. 

In 1864 Mr. Palgrave read a Paper before the Royal 
Geographical Society, “ Notes of a Journey from Gaza 
through the Interior of Arabia to El Khatif, on the Pers 
sian Gulf, and thence to Oman.” 

The Quarterly Review (April, 1865), speaking of thig 
paper, says :—“ An Oxford first-class man told a stirring 
tale of aiventure in an absolutely new and virgin coun: 
try, hitherto unvi-sited except under conditions which re- 
duced the traveller to the category of a mere senseless 
corpse in a coflin. Te told his tale, too, more as Hero- 
dotus would have recited at Olympia than like a com- 
mon-pleace voyager of the nineteenth century. He 
spoke with all the Spirit and picturesqueness of the old 
Greek combine l with the careful eloquence of a trained 
orator, and his crowded audience admired aud applauded 
the accomplishments of tre speaker no less than they 
appreciated the interest of the primeval astern country 
thus brought before their eyes.’ 


London and Cambridge. 


Macminian and Co., 

r WE SHILLING MAGAZINE, 
hs A Mouthly Miscellany. [lustra‘ed. 
Edited by Samunrt Lucas, M.A. No. L. now reaty: 

Conrents, 

Phemie Keller. Chapters L, i1, TIL, IV. V. By the 
Author of “George Geith,’ &c. (With an Ilustration.) 

Gold. By Bonamy Price, M.A. 

Iyramatic Literature. By Robert Bell, P.S.A. 

The Pictures of 1865. By Tom Taylor. 

Benjamin Disraeli. 

Wit and - isdom fiom West Africa. By 


Keir), 
The Gok - n Ros se, By W. J. Thomas, F.S.A. 
Chapters L, IL, UT. 






W. Stirling (of 


(With an 
INustration.) 

The Wild Flower of Ravensworth. 
(With an Illustration.) 

From Petrarea. By Edwin Arnold, M.A, 

What's o'Clock? By J. Carpenter (Greenwich Observa- 
tory). 

Iron Ships and Turrets. By C. D. Yonge, M.A. 

TINSLEY Brot HeRs, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





NEW WORKS - in CIRCULATION at all the 
LIBRARIES. 

M* DIARY in AMERICA in the 

i MIDST of WAR. By Georae Aveusrus SaLa, 

The Second Edition, Revised, in 2 v. 1. is ready. 

THEO. LEIGH; a Novel. By Annie Tiomas, Author 
of * Denis Donne.” In 3 vols. 

BITIER SWEETS; a Love Story. 
In 3 vols. 

GHORGE GFITH of FEN COURT, the Novel by F. G. 
Txarrorp, Author of * City and Sub tay *Too Much 

Alone,” &e. In 3 vols. Third Edition. 

SHOUTING and FISHING in the RIVE R38, PRAIRIES, 
and BACKWOODs of NORTIL AMERICA. By B. 
Hi. Revow. In 2 vols. 

MASANIELLO of NAPLES. 
Joun. In 1 vol. 

FACES for FORTUNES. By Avoeusrvs Mayrrw, 
Author of © Hlow to Marry and Whom to Marry,” Phe 
Greate-t Plague in Life,” &e. In 3 vols. 

The Preface —* There is no sound in this world so 
beautiful as the laughter of woman. Ia the hope of 
hearing it this book was writteu.” 

‘Tinsiey Brorneks, 15 Catherine stre 


By Josvem Harron. 


By Mrs, Horace Sr. 


set, Strand, 


Just published, demy Svo., | 
N ATTEMPT to AP PROXIM ATE 
Ps to the ANLIQUITY of MAN by INDUCTION 
from WI LL ESTABLISHED F \( Ts By 8. WiLuiam 
Denison, K.C.1., Colonel Royal Engineers. 
Ssrrn, Evper, aud Co., 65 Cornhill. 
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13 Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE OF 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 


From his Private Correspondenc? and Family Papers 
in the possession of Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A.; Francis 
Wedgwood, Esq., C. Darwin, Esq., M.A., F.R.S.; Miss 
Wedgwood, and other authentic sources; with an Intro- 
ductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in England. 
By Eniza Mereyarp. 

by Permission to the Right Hon. W. FE. GLAD- 
TONE, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Vol. I, 8vo., is now ready, with Portrait and upwards 
of 100 Illustrations, price 21s., elegantly bound. The 
work will be complet din one more voluine. 

“This is the ‘Life of Wedgwoeoi’ to the expected ap- 
pearance of which I referred at Burslem."—LZatract from 
a Letter to the Author by the Right Hon. W. £. Gladstone. 

“This very beaut ful book is the first of two volumes 
which will contain that‘ Life of Wedgwood’ which for the 
last fifteen years Miss Meteyard has had in view, and to 
which the Wedgwood fami'y, and all who have papers 
valuable in relation to its subject, who have been cordially 
contributing. In his admirable sketch of Wedgwood 
given at Burslem it was to the publication of this bio- 
graphy that Mr. Gladstone looked forward with pleasure. 
It is a very accurate and valuabie book. To give their 
fullest value to the engravings of works of art which 
largely enrich the volume, the biography has been made 
by its publishers a choice specimen of their own art as 
book-makers. Neither care norcost has been grudged.’ 
—Examiner. 

“In this magnificent volume we welcome one of the 
very noblest contributions to the history of the ceramic 
art ever published. We place it atonce and permanently 
side by side with ‘Bernard Palissy’s Memorrs,' and with 
* Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobiography.’ ""—Sun. 


HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Bail- 
LIE COCHRANE, M.P. 2 vols. 

** Mr. Baillie Cochrane has published two entertaining 
volumes of studies from history. They are lively reading. 
‘My aim,’ he says, ‘has been to depict events generally 
known in a light and, if possible, a picturesque manner.’ 
Mr. Cochrane has been quite successful in carrying out 
this intention. The work is a study of the more inter- 
esting moments of history—what, indeed, the author 
himeelf calls it, ‘ Historic Pictures.’ ”"—Times, April 24. 


BEIGARD LIFE in ITALY. By 
ount Marrer. 2 vo's. 8vo. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By 


His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 8y0. 5s. 


HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter 


Tuornpury. 8:0, with numerous Lilustrations by 
F. W. Fairholt, F.s.A. 21s. bound. 


A JOURNEY from LONDON to PER- 
SEPOLIS. By J. Ussner, Esq, F.R.G.S. Royal 
8vo., with numerous beautiful Coloured Illustrations. 

“ This is a very interesting narrative. Mr. Ussher is 
one of the pleasantest companions we have met with for 
alongtime. Mr. Ussher merited his success, and this 
splendid monument of his travels aud pleasant explora- 

tions.”— Times, May 2. 


LIFE of the Rev. EDWARD IRVING. 


By Mrs, Ovienanr. Cheap Edition, 5s. bound. 


The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S 

LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols. 
Also, in May. 

YACHTING ROUND the WEST of 
ENGLAND. Bythe Rev. A. G. L'Esrranae, B.A., 
of Exeter College, Oxford, R.T.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo., with 
Illustrations, [{ Neat week. 

IMPRESSIONS of LIFE at HOME and 
ABROAD. By Lord EvsraceCecit. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

(Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
VIOLET OSBORNE. By the Lady 


EMILY Ponsonby. 3 vols. 
**A very pleasant and graceful story."—John Bull. 


LISABEE’S LOVE STORY. By the 
Author of “ John and I,” “ Dr. Jacob,” &e. 3 vols. 
“This book is a very good one; there is real beauty in 
the tale of ‘Lisabee’s Love Story,’ a tale so simple aud 
idyllic in its nature that the Laureate himself might 
have uttered itin verse as companion to the ‘ Dora’ and 
‘Gardener's Daughter,’ the ‘ Enoch Arden’ and ‘The 
Aylmer’s Field.’"—Z.raminer. 


A FAITHFUL WOMAN. By the 


Author of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” &e. 3 vols. 


The CURATE of SADBROOKE. 
** At least not rotting like a weed, 
But having sown some generous seed 
Fruitful in further thought and deed,”""—TZennyson. 
There is pleasant, easy, graceful writing in this 
book.” —Post. 
CARRY’S CONFESSION, By the 
Author of “ High Chureh,” “ Owen,” * Mattie,” &c. 
*Thisstory is cleverly told and is very original. It can 
scarcely fail to be read with thoughtful interest.” 


—Ath neum, 
the 
l 











Dedicated 
tS) 


os 





CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By 
Author of “ John Halifax, Geutleman,” 1 vol. 

“A more charming story to our taste has rarely 
been written.’—TZimes. : 


BEATRICE. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols, 
“None of Miss Kavanagh's novels equals this in 
graceful writing, skiiful elaboration of plot, or sustained 
dignity of moral tone.”"—Zxraminer. 


ALEC FORBES of HOWGLEN. By 
Georce MacDonatp, M.A., Author of * David Elgin- 
brod,” &. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


New Books. 


{NDER STRAHAN, 
Publisher. 


- 


ALEX: 





IDYLS and LEGENDS of INVER- 
BURN. By Roperr Bucuanan, Author of ** Under- 
tones.” Smualldvo, 5s. (Reidy. 





HENRY HOLBEACH, Student in Life 
and Philosophy. A Narrative and a Discu-s.on. 
With Letters to Mr. Alexander Bain, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Carlyle, Mr. A:thur Helps, Mr. G. H. Lewes, Rev. 
H. Mansel, Rev. F. D. Maurice, Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, Rev. Dr. J. H. Newman, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
and others. 2 vols. post dvo. las. {Nearly ready. 





HEADS and HANDS in the WORLD 
of LABOUR. By W.G. Braikie, D.D., F 8.S.E., 
Author of “Better Days for F 


Working People. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. (Ready. 


SIX MONTHS AMONG the CHARI- 
TIES of EUROPE, By Joun pe Lierpe, London. 
With Illustratious. 2 vols. post 8vo. lis. 

(Nearly ready. 


The FOURTH VOLUME of the COL- 
LECTED WRITINGS of BKDUWARD I[KVING. 
Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. G. CantyLr, M.A. 
Deiny 8vo, 12s. { Ready. 
Vol. V., completing the work, will be ready imme- 

diately, 


ESSAYS on WOMAN'S WORK. By 
Be-ste Rayner Parkes. Small 8vo. 4s. 
[ Ready. 
JUDAS ISCARIOT: a Dramatic Poem. 


Small svo. 5s. [Nearly ready. 





LETTERS from ABROAD in 1864. 
By Henry Axtrorp, D.D, Dean of Canterbury. 


Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 72. 6d. (Ready. 





CHRIST and His SALVATION, in 
Sermons variously related thereto. By Horace 
BusuneLt, D.D., Author of “Nature and the 


Supernatural,” &e. Crown dvo. 6s. (Ready. 





OUTLINES of THEOLOGY. By 


ALEXANDER ViNet. Post 8vo. 38s. { Ready. 





OUTLINES of PHILOSOPHY and 
LITERATURE. By Avexanpen ViNE , — 
8yo. 8g. { Ready. 


The REGULAR SWISS ROUND. In 
Three Trips. By the Rev. tianry Jones, Incum- 
bent of St. Luke's, London. With Lilustrations, 
Small 8vo. 5s, (Immediately. 





STUDIES for STORIES, from Girls’ 
Lives. Cheap Edition, Completein 1 vol. Crown 
Svo. 5s. [ Immediately. 





A YEAR at the SHORE. By P. H. 
Gosset, F.R.S. With 36 Illustrations by the Author, 
printed in colours by Leighioa Brothers. Crown 
8vo. { Ready. 


Us. 





SUMMER in SKYE. 2 vols. By 


ALEXANDER Sairu, Author cf ‘‘A Lite Drama,” 
&e. (Nearly ready. 


A 





HYMNS and HYMN WRITERS of 
GteRMANY. By WittiAM FLEMING STEVENSON, 
Author of ‘* Praying and Working.” 2 vols. 

( Nearly ready. 





TRAVELS in TURKEY in EUROPE. 
lvol, By G. Muig Mackenzie aud A, P. _— 
(Shortly. 


DAYS of YORE. By Sarah Tytler, 


Author of “* Papers for Tuoughtful Girls.” 2 vols. 
—_—_ (Shortly. 


Revised and en- 


UNDERTONES. 
Ll vol. (Shortly. 


larged. By Ropenr BUCHANAN, 


POEMS. A New and enlarged Edition. 
By Henky ALronrp, D.D., Dean ot Canterbury. 1 
vol. (Nearly ready. 
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THE NEW POPULAR NOVELs 
ALL THE LIBRARIis. at 


FAIRY ALICE. By the Author of 


“Never Forgotten,” and “ Bella Donna.” Ty 9 vols, 
Post 8vo. [On the 15th ine. 


THIRD EDITION of UNCLE SILAS 
By J. Suenman Le Fanv. 3 vols. F 
“ There is scarcely any creation in moder, nove)-wris 
more striking or more wondeifually sustained ther ae 
character of Uncle Silas... . Shakespeare's famo neti % 
* Macbeth hath murdered sleep,’ migit be aliered for the 
occasion, for certainly ‘Uncle S las’ has mardere) te “9 
in many a past night, and is likely to murder it in may 
anighttocome. We cordially recommend this remark. 


able novel."—Times. 
LAIIMER’S LUCK. By the Author 
vols, 


OUR CHARLIE. By Vere Haldane. 


of ‘*A Woman agaiust the World.” 3 
1 vol. 


ODD NEIGHBOURS. By the Author 
of * Lord Lynn's Wife.” 3 vols. 

“Many of the sketchcs are exceedingly spirited 
wonderfully Varied. The author of * Lord Later wan 
has no rival in the collection of these ‘odd’ fancies". 
Dublin University Magazine. A 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 2 vols. 
post Svo. 

“A charming tale, in which we never lose our in erest 
even for a moment. The figure of Mis; Delviuge ig 
beautifully drawn and coloured. The author has a kuack 
for the description of female characters, which leaves 
the reader impressed in a very Uncommon manner with 
their beauty, and tenderness, and innocence. We are 
glad to meet with this author in the fields of litera. 
ture.”"—Daily News. 


LOVE’S CONFLICT. By Florence 
Marryar. (Daughter of the late Captain Murvyat, 
R.N.) 3 vols. post 8vo. “ 

“Tt is very rarely that we light upon a work of fiction 
so likely to fascinate and fix the reader's attention ag 

* Love's Contlict,"” Itis very powerfully written, intense 

throughout with earnest purpose, aud Cleverly artistic in 

outline and detail, both of which are sketched and filled 
up by the skilfal hand of one who has studied life iu all 
its varied shades. "—Court Circular. 

Ricuarp Bent.ey, New Burlington street. 


NEW NOVELS. 
ONCE and AGAIN. By the Author of 


“ Who Breaks—Pays,” “ Cousin Stella,” &c. 3 vols, 
post Svo. 





“An exceedingly readable book, full of pleasan 
sketches of Fieuch society, of characters which live aud 
move, and of incidents which, if uot probable, seem eo as 
one reads of them.’—NSpectator. 

** Once and Again’ abounds with brilliant sketches; 
for our own part, il ouly f or the introduction to that most 
courteous and sigacious of elderly gentlemen, Monsieur 
le Marquis de Blacourt, we should be grateful two its 
author.” —Tl’ress 

“Displays much thought and power of delineating 
shades of character. Few readers will rise from the 
bock without feeling that they have gained some advau- 
tage from it. The story throughout is very interesting,” 
—Athenwum. 


BELIAL. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“A wonderfully able novel. The sketches of society 
testify to the hand of a man who has been everywhere and 
seen everything. ‘Belial’ is written in an easy and 
retined style, much above the average of modern fiction.” 
—Press. 


HEIRESS of the BLACKBURNFOOT. 
A Tale of Scottish Life. 1 vol, post Svo. 

“**'The Heiress of the Blackburnfoot’ is the latest but 
not the least attractive of th: se prose idylls, Itisa story 
on which the miud of the reader can repose itself with 
full satisfaction. There is much sadness in it, it is true, 
but it is a wholesome saduess, a holy sorrow ; there isnot 
one distorted feature, not one uunatural line in the 
homely, simple, touching picture. .. . The author, whose 
style is artistic and highly finished, has studied each 
portion of her work thoroughly, and imparced to it all 
the polish of which it is susceptible."— Morning Post. 

Smirn, ELDER, and Co., 65 Coruhill. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 

See Mudie's List of New Books for May, 
BOOKS FOR ALL BUY§BS 
See Mudie’s List of Cheap Books for May. 

Post free on Application. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, New Osford street, 
London. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY. 


CROSS SI'REET, MANCHESTER. 








On the 15th May, at all Librar.cs, in 4 vols. 


WILD TIMES. 


A Tale of the Days of Queen Elizabeth. 
Murray and Co., 13 Paternoster row. 





\ 
&e., and RAILWAY OFFICIALS. 
anecdotes. 

Murray and Co., 13 Paternoster row; and all book- 
selleis aud railway bookstalls. 


Now ready, price Is, 6d. . 
URRAY and CO.’s BOOK of IN- 


FORMATION for RAILWAY TRAV’LLERS, 
A Lilustrated with 
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